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Some Thoughts on Things Social and 
Sanitary. 


,} ASSING d#lotg the 
Great Western Rail- 
way, large tracts of 
land, as between 
Maidenhead and Did- 
cot, for example, are 
seén to be under 
water. In North 
Lancashire, hundreds 
ef fields contiguous 
to the route of the 
Pailway between 
Preston and the 
Carnforth Junction 
are partially covered 
with water ; in some 
parts acres together 
are inundated. Much 
of the coast land be- 
tween the junction 
named and Lancaster 
is flooded very se- 
riously : and a good 
deal of property be- 
tween Lancaster and 
Preston is also sub- 
merged. The river 
Ribble has  over- 
flowed fits banks in 
many places. The floods on the Trent have not 
subsided, the height of the water being only 
about a foot and a quarter below the water-mark 
f the great flood of 1857. The fields on both 
sides of the river are completely inundated, and 
in some instances the water is 4 feet and 5 feet 
deep. Several of the farmers around the town 
have already sustained serious losses by having 
to keep their cows at home, the water covering 
@ll the grazing land on the Trent side. The 
fields in the neighbourhood of Lenton and Bees- 
ton are all under water, and it is only on higher 
parts that land can be seen: im fact, as far as 
the naked eye can reach, it looks more like a 
small sea than earth. The waters of the Clyde 
have overflowed its banks and lives have been 
lost. 

We have on several occasions directed atten- 
tion to the defective state of many of our river 
valleys and adjoining lands, where, on the 
#cctirrence of any excess of rain, large areas of 
the adjoining country are laid under water, to 
the injury of farming operations and to the 
deterioration of the health of live stoek, sheep, 
and cattle, and, in the vicinity of cities such as 
Oxford, to the injury of public health. We have 
pointed owt the fact that main drainage is re- 
quired, with river embanking, and such contin- 
gent works as can only be done on a great scale, 
irrespective of local boundaries and private 
Ownership. Thete miust be permissive Parlia- 
mentary powers, which may be locally adopted 
and put in force after an inquiry and report, as 
under the powers of the Local Government Act, 
1868, and some other analogous public Acts. The 

loss inflieted on landowners is far 
larger than the amount of rate necessary to pay 
interest on borrowed money, and to repay the 
capital in, say, thirty years. The existing con- 
dition of many of our rivers is a national dis- 
grace. The gnestion of their improvement, how- 
= ever, is one for Parlianient, and not for in- 

_ dividuals. 

‘We have heretofore been abused right soundly 
- because we intimated that sanitary arrangements 














at Liverpool had not been carried to perfection. 
We are glad, however, to find that members of 
the Health Committee are making inspections for 
themselves of the foul places and seats of dis- 
ease in the crowded courts of that borough. At 
a recent meeting of the Health Committee, the 
deaths during the week showing an increase of 
sixty-one on the corrected average of the last ten 
years, it was agreed that the timé had come for 
action, and the arrangements in parts of the 
town were pointed to as “ atrocions and 
dreadful.” Mr. Alpass said he had had no idea 
that there were such places as those in question 
unitil hie visited them; and his visit had convinced 
him that it was perfectly impossible for human 
nature to exist in them in a healthy condition. 
He urged that the committee would be accessory 
to murder if they allowed the present state of 
things to continue, for science showéd that death 
was as certain to be caused by the present con- 
dition of the premises mentioned, as if poison 





were taken. Mr. Whitty expressed his satisfac- | 
tion with the attitude of the committee upon | 
this question, and trasted the result would be | 
greater support in the council, arising from the | 
advocacy and influence of the members, who) 
had now become sensible of the need for action. | 

In these pages we have over and over again | 
recorded similar conclusions as the results of 
personal inspection of the foul places in our) 
cities and towns. It is the duty of every member | 
of a health committee to make such inspections 
himself on consenting to take office. If this} 
were done under proper guidance, and with the | 
mind properly prepared to draw right inferences | 
from what was seen, we might expect more rapid 
progress in a right direction than now takes | 
place. 

The report of the “ Manchester and Salford 
Baths and Laundries’ Company” shows that 


“ During the past year there had been an increase in 
the number of bathers of 27,893; in washers, 2,189; in 
receipts, 252/.; and the number of visits paid to the 
yarious establishments of the company had been 236,231. 
This was a proof of the usefulness of the establishments. 
The total receipts for the year had been 3,9102., against 
3,6571. in 1862; and the total expenditure had been 
$,2402,, against 3,257. in 1862. The excess of income over 
expenditure was 701/., and the amount of the reserve fund | 
was 6171. It was recommended that 971. should be taken | 
from the reserve fund and added to the — ofthe year, | 
so that a dividend of 2 per cent. mig 


t be paid to the | 
shareholders,” 
Baths and washhouses may, with advantage, | 
be provided for the uses of the poor in all our | 
towns, and even in most villages. These, how- 
ever, must not be laid out on a grand and 
expensive scale. Such places ought to be plain, 
simple, and, above all, economical. They should 
be situate in the midst of the most dense popu- 
lations, so that the poor shall not have to carry 
clothes to wash long distances. The conveni- 
ences offered should, in fact, amount in con- 
venience and comfort to something like adding | 
an extra room to each cottage and tenement. 
Such washhouses are in use in Plymouth, in| 
Wolverhampton, and in some other places. An 
old room, warehouse, shed, or yard, may be 
taken (as in the towns named) at a low rent, 
because the site is not now favourable for trade 
purposes. In such places fit up rooms and erect 
boilers, wash-tubs, and drying-closets, and afford 
means to the poorest to wash, dry, and mangle 
their clothes at a cost so low that it would be an 
economy to come from home to do this work. 
One penny per hour, to include the use of all the 
conveniences named, will readily be given by the 
honest poor, and the income will pay under 
proper superintendence. The committee of 
management—clergymen and gentlemen in the 
district—must, of course, if they take part, be 
unpaid. We fear that the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Baths & Laundries Company have set up on 
far two large a scale to be of the greatest benefit 
te the poor. 

Something even more pressing than establish- 
ments of this kind is wanted for thousands of 
the population. Every week shows that the 
statements we have given of the dreadful condi- 











——— 

tion of mafiy in tle lower stratam of London 
life, so far from being exaggerated, is below the 
truth. Within the last month society has been 
startled with accounts of fellow creatures who 
have actually perished for want of the neces- 
saries of life. Who can tell how many have 
quietly passed away in the metropolis under 
the same circumstances, of whom no note has 
been made. In one case, that of Naomi Norman, 
aged 63, it appeared from the evidence of one 
Sarah Russell, that the deceased was a single 
woman, and occupied part of witness’s room, for 
which she paid 9d. a week rent. Deceased was 
allowed 1s. a week, and a loaf, and her sister 
allowed her 8d. a week, so that when the 
rent was paid there was the sum of 11d. and the 
parish loaf to keep her during the week. Wit- 
ness had to work all day long at needlework, 
and one Sunday, when she came home, she 
found her fellow-lodger dying. Medical advice 
was called for, but when the doctor arrived he 
pronounced her dead. She had never seen 
Norman in other clothes than those in which she 
stood. She had to cover herself with these gar- 
ments as well as she could at night, for there 
were no blankets or sheets to keep her warm. 
There were in the room only three old chairs, 
an old box, a bit of flock-bed, and a dirty 
ragged quilt. The surgeon said that the im- 
mediate cause of death was rupture of the heart, 
accelerated by privations, want of nourish- 
ment, want of clothing and warmth. Again; 
Charlotte Hampton had seen better days: fell 
from poor to worse: tried to keep her entire 
destitution from the knowledge of others, and 
died starved. Sarah Dove died “ from the effects 
of exhaustion, consequent on continued want of 
food, clothing, and warmth;” because, under 
present poor-law arrangements, the Bethnal- 
green authorities refused to take her into the 
workhouse without her husband and children. 

Scarcely has this been heard of, than lo! 
another case becomes known. Anne Palmer, 26, 
is found dying in the street in Spitalfields from 
exposure and want, and, being taken to the 
union-house, expires. Dr. E. Richardson, medi- 
cal officer to the union, says that deceased was 
extremely emaciated, and the skin was of 
peculiar dark colour. There was hardly any 
blood in the body, and what little there was pre- 
sented a pale and thin appearance. The cause 
of death was dropsy and effusion of serum into 
the pericardium from privation and exposure. 
There was hardly a trace of fat in the system. 
We say, as we have before now said, that the 
extent of the distress verging on starvation 
which exists in the metropolis is not known to 
the Government, to Parliament, or to the in- 
fluential part of the public as a body: much of 
it the poor-laws as at present administered fail 
to touch. Attention to this most important sub- 
ject is loudly called for, and, if not given, the 
day will come when the inroad of pestilence, 
or some increase im the price of food will 
lead to revelations that will startle the com- 
munity, and bring greater disgrace on this 
immense and wealthy city. 

A searching inquiry is needed, and this inquiry 
should extend to the condition and culture of 
the neglected children of London, the main 
source of supply for the criminal classes. 

In a recent admirable article on crime and the 
existence of a body of criminals amongst us, the 
Times asks for knowledge of the origin of the 
criminal character, and the natural history of 
the class. 
go ae Santadened, and to iodeevighis? Hh ts taken 
for granted that the younger convicts are more amenable 
to a reformatory discipline than the elder. If so, there 
wo ie Ths aark blogteght begins with the Arse con: 
ee whe nar eather | P "put these men were not 


really born into crime. There were ears in which nature 
had some little sway, and good and evil were not always 


i ise so fatal to the claims of the good. 
ay §S ins, could not here and there s parish 
est of the obsolete pastoral ». throw some 


ight on the nursery education of crime? This is the one 
ns wanting in these endless debates, and perhaps a 
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little more information on that point might spare much 
= pore discussion on the hard aT incorrigible maturity 
crime, 


Undoubtedly it would do so, and if the natural 
inference from that information were drawn and 
rightly acted on, the matured criminal class 
would dwindle to manageable limits. The 
origin and supply of this class (and few have 
any correct idea of its extent and separate 
nature, few can imagine the enormousness of the 
noisome stratum underlying the visible popula- 
tion of the metropolis),—the origin and supply, 
we say, are to be looked for in the neglect of 
unprotected children. There is danger to the 
country in the increase and agglomeration of a 
criminal class; and this class, we re-assert, is 
supplied continuously and systematically from 
the heaps of neglected children who survive the 
dangers they are exposed to. It is scarcely too 
much to say, as a general rule, that children are 
what we make them; and thousands roam this 
wealthy and civilized capital who, untaught 
except in evil, and uncared for, are being fitted 
for all crimes, and unfitted for aught else. 





THE SHEFFIELD RESERVOIR FAILURE. 
Tue frightful calamity that has fallen on 


Sheffield is already known to all our readers. |or floods from large 


The large embankment which has failed held up | 
the Bradfield Reservoir, — a work of consider- 
able magnitude, recently completed to afford | 
an additional supply of water to Sheffield, | 
which has long needed the additional quantity | 
this reservoir was intended to afford. The | 
position of the reservoir is about eight miles to_ 
the north-west of Sheffield, and its elevated 
situation, and large and excellent gathering | 
ground, are admirably adapted for the supply of 
an important town ; it is almost at the head of | 
the Loxley river. The river at this point is shut | 
in between high banks on each side, affording | 
facilities for throwing an embankment across, 
and thus forming a good natural reservoir in the 
bed of the river. Another reservoir is bei 


formed on the Agdon Brook, to the north-west 
of Lower Bradfield, and scarcely a mile from the 
Bradfield Reservoir. The embankment for this 
reservoir is, it seems, being formed of like mate- | 
rials and in a similar manner to the Bradfield 
Reservoir. This county (Yorkshire) appears to | 
enjoy an unenviable notoriety with regard to the | 


failure of such works. It will be in the remem- 
brance of our readers, that the embankment of the 
Bilberry Reservoir, Holmfirth, failed in a similar | 
manner, in February, 1852,* by which means 
100 souls were launched suddenly into eternity 
“with all their imperfections on their heads.” | 
In the present instance, to the latest date, 258 | 
are missing, and 244 are reported found by the | 
police ; so probably the deficiency will soon be | 
made up: one body was found down as low as | 
Doncaster. 

We need not dwell long on the vast amount of | 
property this untoward accident has destroyed, 
as that is being fully detailed in the daily press : 
suffice it to say, that the mighty torrent of pent- | 
up water let ioose has cleared away everything | 
that impeded its course,—bridges, mills, cot-| 
tages, and mill-dams: some of the former were | 
substantially built, particularly Hillsborough | 
Bridge, one arch of which is now standing, but | 
the parapet walls are swept away. With re- 
gard to the latter, the sweeping away of dams, 
in the headlong torrent of the flood, added to the 
accumulation of the water as it proceeded ; which 
swelling and augmenting in volume, committed 
such serious depredations between Malin’s and 
Hillsborough Bridges, and lower down on the 
banks of the Don, and in the streets of Sheffield. 
Many of the cottages that are carried away were 
built of the grit stone of the district, and in a 
manner peculiar to the masons of the locality, 
with wrought stones at the face and back of the 
wall, the middle being filled up with rubble, with 
scarcely any bond stone through the walls, and 
probably with many of the stones placed on 
their edges, instead of on their beds. The brick- 
built cottages appear to have stood very well, 
and to have resisted the terrible battery of the 
troubled waters. In one instance we saw the 
remains of a cottage that had been built of 
stone, at the west end of the row: the front and 
part of the end walls were swept away, while 
the chimney-breast and chimney built of brick 


| 





remained. nearly perfect. We have reason to 
hope that the Be of the damage done is 
somewhat both by the local and 
London press. In a calamity of this extent it is 
difficult at first view to fairly estimate the 
amount, or for the human mind to grasp re- 
sults by the débris scattered around them. 
Suffice it to know, it is probable we shall soon 
be made aware of the extent of it, as we find 
that the company is responsible, by their last 
Act, for all occasioned by the failure of 
embankments, the clause being properly put in 
soon after the failure of the Holmfirth reservoir. 
A meeting has been already held by the owners 
of the property destroyed, and they are stirring 
themselves with the view of making a combined 
application to the company for redress and com- 
pensation. 

The Sheffield Waterworks Company has hitherto 
been considered as a good security for investment. 
Their capital is said to be a little over 400,0001., 
and their 1001. shares are worth 145l. in the 
market, but the da by the flood have been 
estimated at 500,0001. This sad affair will prove 
very disastrous and ruinous to the company. 
From Hillsborough down the vale of the Don con- 
siderable damage has been done ; several bridges 
are swept away—particularly some of iron, which 
readily yielded to the pressure and buoyancy of 
the water, while Lady-bridge and other bridges 
built of stone maintained their ground, and 
proved their superiority to withstand sudden 








* See Builder, vol. x., pp. 107, 119, 151, 


irruptions of water arising from heavy rainfall 
gathering grounds in hilly 


a. In the Wicker we observed the occu- 


| piers of the houses and shops busily engaged in 


heavy rain-fall over so large a gathering-ground, 
or from the sudden melting of deep snow. 

The reservoir is about 78 acres in extent, and 
is said to contain 114,000,000 cubic feet of 
water. The embankment across the valley at 
the east end of the reservoir is about 400 yards 
long, and its altitude in the deepest part about 
90 feet. The embankment is said to contain 
400,000 cube yards of earth. The width of 
the embankment at top is 12 feet, with inner 
slope apparently of 25°, presumably intended to 
be 2 to 1, and outer s 30°, presumed to be 
intended for 1} to 1. e face of the slope of 
the embankment from the surface of the water 
that remains in the reservoir to be solid 
earth for about 40 feet, rough rubble-stone loosely 
placed on about 56 feet, and the top part about. 
76 feet, pitched by hand, and from about 1 foot. 
to 1 foot 6 inches thick. These dimensions are 
taken of the inner side of the embankment from 
the base to the apex. There does not appear 
to be any puddle-lining under seath the pitching, 
on the face of the inner side of the embank- 
ment. 

As to the embankment itself, the chasm is not 
quite in the centre, and is about 300 feet long at 
the top, gradually narrowing and tapering down. 
The bank has also sunk from its long sectional 
level on each side of the chasm some 150 feet or 
more, probably from the effects of the bursting 
away of the middle part of the embankment, or 
from the settlement (sinking) of the loose ma- 
terial of which the upper part of the embank- 
ment seems to be com . There is a puddle- 
wall in the centre of the embankment, said to 





be 17 feet at base, and tapering gradually up to 


| pumping out and emptying their cellars of the | | 5 or 6 feet thick at top. The material of which 


| water and débris brought down by the flood. In | 
this locality it is said the water was some 5 or 6 | 
feet deep, the water being diverted in its course 
from the Don at Lady-bridge, the arches of | 
| which were obstructed by timber, &c., brought 


it is composed appears to be a darkish or bluish- 
‘coloured clay, but its exact quality could not be 
' fully scrutinized, and it appeared mixed up and 
discoloured by the falling earth. 

The appearance of the puddle is not very satis- 


down. If the cellars had been connected with | | factory. Near the centre and at the base of the 


the sewers, the water would have quickly passed | 
away as the flood subsided. 

Walking over the scene of the calamity, and | 
up the course of the Loxley brook or river to the | 


reservoir, every striking object was observable. | indeed, nothing but the maso 
| apparatus was washed away by the overwhelm- 


The course of the river was originally narrow, 


"8 | winding, and tortuous, studded here and there | 
| with mills, and with rows of cottages near its 
| banks at the lower end, and as you arrived near 
| the reservoir houses were less numerous. 


At the lower end it now appears like the bed 
of a capacious river suddenly run dry, and the 
upper parts are shut in between high and pre- 


| cipitous banks ; the whole course of the river is 


beautiful and picturesque, but the charms of the 
natural scenery of this romantic valley are now 
marred by the refuse and wreck of the mills 
of the indefatigable manufacturers, and the 
humble homes of their stalwart and industrious 
artisans. 

Arriving within about 3 miles of the dam- 
ead, may be seen, looming in the distance, a 
| dark- looking object, ‘like a small mountain, with 
a chasm in its midst, stretching across the valley, 
/and reminding one of the disruption of the fair 
| face of the mother earth, in tropical regions, by 
/mighty earthquakes, or the rugged gorges of 
| mountain torrents, whose courses are frequently 
changed, to afford vent for heavy rain-falls or 
melting of snow. After a careful inspection of 
| the chasm in the bank, we went up the by-wash 
| to the waste-weir. This is 12 feet wide, with 
side walls 3 feet high. The bottom is curvi- 
linear, the centre being about 6 inches lower 
than the sides. It is connected with the reser- 
voir at the south end of the embankment and 
the south-east corner of the reservoir. It is 
about 1 foot below top water of the reservoir. 
The by-wash just below its junction has 
several steps of about 3 feet each, and 
toward the mouth there is a circular curb 
some 4 feet high: this was the part they tried 
to blow up with gunpowder when they found the 
bank failing, so as to lower the head of the water 
and necessarily the hydraulic pressure. There 
are two drill-holes now visible in this curb. This 
by-wash is well constructed of solid grit masonry ; 
but the end next the river is many feet above the 
bed of the stream, the bed, I suppose, having 
been cut deeper by the scour of the water that 
escaped from the reservoir. Below the waste- 
weir, the bank and pitching together had sunk 
considerably, showing a defect and settlement 
there. It occurs to us that at this point some- 
thing was wanting. Sluices would have been 
useful that could have been easily drawn, so as 
to have lowered the level of the water in the 
reservoir, if it had accumulated too rapidly after 





embankment, are fixed two 18-inch iron dis- 
| charge or supply pipes, surrounded on three sides 


| by walls of masonry ; but we did not observe any 


| apparatus for opening or closing the valves,— 
: perhaps the 


ing and irresistible torrent. Looking at this 
embankment in section, the lower part or base 
of the embankment about 20 or 30 feet 
appeared to be com of good solid earth, 
as far as could be n; but above that, the 
material of which it is composed looks loose 
and friable, with large quantities of loose 
stones in it: in fact, if you look at the course 
of the river some distance below the dam-head, 
it is covered with loose stones of a similar 
character to those that appear now in the em- 
bankment. Indeed, they appear to be forming 
the Ogden embankment in a similar way. It 
seems to us almost impossible to form a solid 
enbankment with such materials, particularly a 
dam head to a reservoir. If such material were 
used to form a railway embankment of that 
depth (90 feet), it would take some four or five 
years or more to become consolidated, the bank 
would continue to sink after heavy rains and 
from the weight of the passing traffic, and would 
require constant care to raise it, and reinstate it 
to its original level. Indeed, we are disposed to 
attribute the accident to the water filtering into 
the loose and porous embankment, which caused 
the disrupture of the puddle-wall, as the first 
crack was seen in the centre of the embankment, 
and about 12 feet down its outward side, occa- 
sioned, probably, by the settlement and consoli- 
dation of loose earth when the water got in con- 
tact with it. The bank dropping in the centre 
would soon afford a passage for the accumulated 
water at the top, which gradually washing and 
breaking it away, would ultimately occasion this 
frightful chasm, and release the angry water, 
scattering death and destruction down the ill- 
fated valley. 

Again, t e embankment was formed by means 
of tram-roads and waggons, instead of the old- 
fashioned and more effective three-wheeled carts ; 


;| it was not raised in regular lifts or layers, say 


2 or 3 feet in thickness, so that the earth 

become thoroughly consolidated as the bank 
rose, and this consolidation would have been 
hastened and perfected by passing over it the 
weight of the material of which it was composed. 
As the race of our old and practical coal-engi- 
neers are dying off, we may hear more of these 
lamentable accidents; the modern school af 
ongrenere devote themselves more to railway 
and other similar works, and large hydraulic 
works are now few. 
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We have now two of Telford’s plans for reser- 
voirs lying before us, the one (Rotten Park) a 
50-feet bank, top bank 20 feet, puddle 15 feet 
at base and 6 feet at top, inner slope 3 to 1, 
outer 2 to 1; another (Hurleston), height of 
embankment 40 feet, top of bank 10 feet, pud- 
dle at base 10 feet, top 4 feet, inner slope 3 





architecture in certain characteristics or details. | work, the results of which are very remarkable, 
The maps that ordinary travellers can. provide|In the same periodical, have lately appeared 
themselves with, are worthless: Bradshaw was | several valuable articles on the improvements 
publishing so lately as last year, a plan that did | generally. . 
not show the Boulevard de Sebastopol; and the | Though the public buildings have an art- 
French plans which include this line, and some character of their own which should be included 
of the more recent boulevards, are very incom- | in the matter of a complete study of the archi- 





to 1, outer 2 to 1; and could instance many 
others ; but these are successful works, and have 

been in operation many years. “ Look on this 

picture and on this.” The great defect of the 

work that has failed seems to be the loose and | 
porous embankment, the top is too narrow for | 
an altitude of 90 feet, the puddle-wall too thin ; 
but that perhaps would not have been of so much 
consequence if the bank had been of good solid 
materials. There is no puddle-lining to the inner 
sides of the embankment; no proper sluices with | 
wastes to lower the water below the waste weir 

if rendered necessary, or to assist the weir; and 

no discharge-pipe to empty the reservoir at any 

period if required. The slopes are too steep, 

they should not have been less than 3 to 1 

inside, and 2 to 1 out. 

These observations are necessarily hastily 
made: we may look into the questions involved 
more carefully on another occasion. 

The subscriptions for the sufferers already | 
amount to 17,0001. 








THE ARCHITECTURE OF PARIS UNDER 
NAPOLEON IIL.* 


THAT vast subject, the formation and archi- | 
tecture of cities, must be separated into its | 
divisions, and what is now progressing in the 
French capital under each of these, must be seen, 
that an adequately comprehensive idea may be) 
obtained of the work of improvement and deco- | 
ration that is there undertaken, and is already 
in great part accomplished. The perambulation 
of Paris; and the study of the entire subject,— 
comprising the planning of routes of communi- 
cation ; the disposition of space for aération ; the 
realization of street-architecture proper, in the 
perspective of streets and grouping of bnild- 
ings; the provision, and the laying out and 
management, of suburban parks ; the great engi- 
neering and sanitary works, as of sewerage and 
water-supply ; and the architecture of the several 
kinds of structures, and the individual examples, 
—however, demand much more time than is 
given to them usually. Accustomed to the slow 
progress of London, not in the decorative part 
of architecture merely, but towards objects, as 
of time-saving, and sanitation, of which English- 
men consider themselves particularly apprecia- 
tive, even architects are not prepared to look for 
all the progress that is being made elsewhere, in 
each of the several branches of the improvement 
of a capital. An English architect must be asto- 
nished with what he sees in the shortest possible 
glimpse of Paris; but we apprehend that he 
seldom comes away with real apprehension of 
the quantity of the work there in progress, or of | 
the nature of it in some of the most important | 
particulars. Influenced as we have said ; having | 
always heard that sewerage and water-supply, 
out of England, are not much cared for; not 
knowing where to look for new buildings, ex- 
cepting in the boulevards of which he has heard 
the names ; and often but little acquainted with | 
French publications, he is inevitably to some) 
extent narrow-minded, or more than an architect 
should be, and than we ourselves like to say | 
that an English architect can be. He would be | 
so, even were there not the unfortunate sepa- 
ration of architecture from engineering, in the 
study or educational course, and were we not in 
this country still disputing about styles, and so 
allowing art to escape attention,—a mistake 
which, at least for the moment, is not made by 
the French. But there is one excuse for the 
coming away from Paris with chiefly a vague 
sense of astonishment at the evidence of costly 
expenditure that is noticed,—with which feeling 
is sometimes mingled one depreciatory of the 





* “T’ Architecture Privée au dix-neuviéme siécle, sous 
Napoléon III. : Nouvelles Maisons de Paris et des Envi- 
rons, Plans, Elévations, Coupes, Détails de Construc- 
tion, de Décoration et d’Aménagement, par M. César 
Daly, Architecte du Gouvernement, Directeur-fondateur 
et propriétaire de la Revue Générale de l Architecture et 
des Publics ; Membre Honoraire et Corre- 
spondant de I’ Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts de Stock- 
holm, de l'Institut Royal des Architectes Britanniques, 
de la Société des Beaux-Arts d’Athénes, de Il’ Académie 
Impériale de Saint-Petérsbourg, de la Commission des 
Savants du Muséum Germanique, etc., ete. 2 volumes in 
folio, composés de Gravures sur acier, et d'un texte 
illustré des Gravures sur bois. Paris, A. Morel et 


Cie,” progress. | 





plete. tecture, and though they contribute in their 
Thus, the visitor who has not made a prepara- | positions to a general effect, it is of course by 
tory study of the subject, has nothing to prevent | the private buildings, as the majority of the 
his having the common notion that the Rue de | structures, that much of the physiognomy of the 
Rivoli, the last additions to the Louvre, the | French capital is given. Many of these, al- 
boulevard just now named, the improvements | though very clean and new in appearance, were 
about the Champs Elysées, and the Bois de | erected in the time of Louis Philippe. In most 
Boulogne, comprise nearly all that he had occa- | of these latter, a revival of the Renaissance, 
sion to see. Therein he would make such a/| with exuberant ornamentation, sometimes very 
mistake as, were we in London, in addition to our | naturalistic in treatment, may be observed. The 
sewerage works, effecting street-improvements, quantity of work was sufficient to influence 
and those extending to Paddington, Isling-| greatly the art which has followed in the present 
ton, Hackney, Camberwell, Vauxhall, and other | reign, and to have helped to train the able hands 
suburbs,—and were we producing much good | that were employed under Mons. Duban, after the 
architecture in each of them and the more dis- | revolution of 1848, on the completion of the river 
tant environs,—and, in our central quarters, in front of the Louvre, in which the parts now as 
transverse and side streets, as well as in the ornament were previously en bloc,—having so 
main routes,—a Frenchman would make who remained since the period of the erection. 
looked only at Cornhill and Cheapside, Pall Mall, The portion of the front in question, now pre- 
and Regent-street. |sents details which are equal in design and 
There are defects, as we ourselves consider, in | execution to those of any building of the period 
the architecture of many of the recent buildings | of the original Renaissance. These works of 
of Paris, faults which might be obvious to an | restoration, or rather completion, again trained 
architect trained in such a school of Italian | the hands for the production of the ornament of 
architecture as that of Barry, or of Greco-Italian | the additions to the Louvre. 
as that of Cockerell, or to one acquainted with, But it was in 1852, that the particular move- 


| the best of the recent works in Manchester and | ment that it was Mons. Daly’s object to illus- 


Liverpool,—defects that we have occasionally | trate, may be said to have commenced,—* an 
adverted to, and that we intend to further parti- | exceptional movement,” as in his original pro- 
cularize. But faulty though the architecture spectus he very fairly designated it, “in the 
may be to a certain extent,—and, apt, as much undertaking of private buildings.” 
French work is, to be crotchety,—there is real art-| Side by side with this particular activity, the 
work in it. In details, it is full of the evidence commerce and industry of the country have taken 
of, at least, design,—as it is of loving labour of | great strides; wealth has helped to create luxury 
art-workman, ornamentist, decorator, and sculp- | and the desire of comfort; and in answering to 
tor ; whilst the subjects upon which the hand of | the demand, many modifications have been made 
the architect-designer is brought to exercise its | in the domestic architecture. Greater choice of 
power, offer advantages which there are not in| materials, suites of rooms (appartements), better 
the small divisions of frontage, and the varying | arranged in plan, the charms of painting and 
heights of the buildings in the London streets. | sculpture more frequently invoked, and the 
Moreover, in France, the architect is usually, | direction of skilful architects, are instanced by 
and not exceptionally, called in; the art is| Mons. Daly, as characterizing the time. With 
appreciated, and deemed essential; and the! these he includes, as a feature in plans, larger 
artist, architect, and professional man, has his | rooms ; though we have ourselves noticed in 
judgment deferred to. | central quarters of Paris, where ground has be- 
To describe, and treat of, the general improve- | come of enormous value, a diminution in the 
ments of Paris as we could wish to notice them, | size of rooms; and writers in French journals 


is beyond the limits of the Builder: we can but | are constantly speaking of that tendency. Dis- 


take up from time to time, branches of the sub- 
ject, trusting, as now, that, whilst having 
alluded to the existence of a very large quantity 
of embellishment in building, to be added to 
that seen in the new boulevards, we have been 
able to controvert the notion that the work of 
improvement is confined to that which is costly, 
or at most decorative, and that we have ex- 
plained or shown, that it is aimed, as much as 
at any other object, at that of ministration to 
the first wants, or the healthful existence, of 
the population of a great city. But this latter 
influence we believe to be exercised even by the 
beautiful in art. 

We have so recently compared the mortality 
of one capital with that of the other,* found the 
truth of statements of the progressing ameliora- 
tion in health of the population of Paris, and 
shown the absence of foundation for the suppo- 
sition of a great superiority of London, that we 
need not here repeat information as to the 
results of so much of the ministration alluded to, 
as belongs to the formation of new and wide 
thoroughfares and spaces, and to that portion of 
the sewerage which is completed, We are about 
to speak of other architectural features of Paris, 
than the street-planning and landscape-gar- 
dening, or than the works of engineering. In 
the sufficiently extensive subject that is left, or 
what is sometimes called architecture proper, we 
shall confine ourselves too, chiefly to the private 
buildings, which are illustrated by Mons. César 
Daly in the valuable publication of which our 
readers have been more than once informed, but 
which claims here a detailed notice. Of the 
architecture of the public buildings of Paris, 
numerous illustrations are to be found in the 
“ Revue Générale de V Architecture et des Travaua 
Publics,” the periodical which Mons. Daly has 
edited for a quarter of a century with untiring 
devotion in the propagation of right principles, 
and in'the dissemination of facts, and with an 
ability in the illustration-department of that 





advantageous as the tendency may be, it helps 
to produce that very skill in one respect, which 
characterizes the productions of French archi- 
tects. It is well exhibited through the medium 
of the work before us ; in which, plans, many of 
them arranged together on a single sheet for 
comparison, form one of the especial and valuable 
| features. 

In the scheme of his undertaking, Mons. Daly 
adopts a classification of the subjects, which 
adds to the value of the work for purposes of re- 
ference, as well as educationally, when trouble is 
taken to understand it. The plates illustrate 
the recent domestic architecture of Paris, and 
the environs; but the original distinction be- 
tween town and country houses, is perceived to 
be no longer exact. Under the old régime of 
the grands seigneurs, as remarked by Mons. 
Daly, there were in the city, small shops 
and large hétels: in the country, there were 
paltry houses, farms, and majestic ch4teauc. 
Under the industrial and commercial régime of 
modern society, there are, in the city, elegant 
houses built for letting, with sparkling magazines 
of goods, and hétels rather comfortable than 
vast; and there are in the country, modest 
farm-houses, but often pretty, and very rare 
chiteauz. Moreover, there has sprung up, in 
the suburbs of great cities, and along the lines 
of railway, a new class of domestic architecture, 
which, he says, may be designated “ suburban.” 

We may ourselves observe, to those who may 
not have read the articles on Paris, in our volume 
of the year 1861,—wherein we referred to the 
particular matter,—that the recognition of this 
growth of the class of building, and division of 
domestic architecture, here called “ suburban,” is 
particularly important in the case of Paris. The 
suburbs which, beyond the fortifications, are be- 
coming occupied by houses of the first-class, are 
several of them, like the district between 
Neuilly, Champerret, and Sablonville (Louis 
Philippe’s estate), of most recent formation ; and 
the English architect, who desires to know what 





* See p. 164, ante :—‘‘ The Improvements in Paris: The 
Question of their Importance in the view of the increasing 
Mortality of London.” 


is being done, architectually speaking, in and 
about Paris, should not omit to visit them. The 
a 
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district named is to the north-west; but there are 
some charming country-houses at the very 
opposite point of the compass, or south-east, 
ne of them at St. Maur, by Mons. P. Man- 
guin, given by Mons. Daly. An example which 
we gave in our volume for 1862, was that of 
a house by Mons. Sedille, in the village of 
Boulogne, which is south-west of Paris. The 
architecture of all these suburbs, and that of 
numerous places like Enghien and St. Gratien, 
St. Cloud and Bellevue, accessible by railway, as 
well as of small towns farther distant, but simi- 
larly connected with Paris, may be generalized 
as of most recent creation. With it has been 
developed a freshened taste for gardening. 
English skill in the latter art has long had a 
certain credit ascribed to it by the French; but 
till railways enabled people to live out of town, 
arboriculture and floriculture were confined to 
the small patches of gardens, such as there lately 
were, and as indeed still sometimes charmingly 
terminate the vista through an open porte-cochére. | 
But now very commonly, even space in the rear | 





latter group, as might be supposed, contributes 





THE BUILDER. 


the largest number of examples to Mons. Daly’s 
work; and, numerically, from dimensions of 
many of the buildings, and from localization 
more especially in the central quarters, it con- 
tributes perhaps most to the physiognomy of 
Paris. In the first group appear to be included, 
some hétels built for the occupation of two or 
more families, or perhaps branches of the same 
family. 

Each one of these groups, as also the group of 
suburban villas, is divided into three classes, 
according to the size and character of the 
building. The sets of plates of examples, each 
class, are accompanied each by a sheet of plans 
of additional examples (and in one case by two 
sheets) as already referred to, drawn to the 
same scale, and Levine: a common reference. 
Thus, the work affords a large body of matter of 
suggestion in planning, over and above what is 
given by the fully-illustrated examples. Each 
set of plates, besides the title at the foot of each 
plate, has a separate distinguishing letter for the 


of the old houses entre cour et jardin,—as well as | example, and a figure for the number of the class. 
that between the ccurt and the street, originally Cottages, chalets, and conservatories, find place 
occupied by one-storied dependencies of the main | in the work, besides ample details of the town- 

















building,—is being appropriated for lofty struc- | 
tures, to produce the largest possible rental ; | 
though conservatories, and trellis-covered walls, | 
are great features in buildings of every class. Of | 
course, there are houses yet with patches of | 
ground and shrubs; and there are some few | 
persons wealthy enough to build new houses | 
detached and “ entre cour et jardin.” Several of | 
these, though in Paris, have nearly as much | 
of the suburban villa, as of the town-house 
character. 

Still, as we said in one of the articles we have 
alluded to, you may leave Paris by any of the 
roads, and can walk any number of métres for 
kilométres, passing by in the way, little as com- 
pared with that which the London suburbs afford, 
of the combination of building, art, and landscape 
gardening, which constitutes realization of the 
idea of suburban architecture ; although you may 
very likely, meet with evidence of taste which you 
could not meet with in the other case, and will 
at least be spared some offences against taste. 
The class of architecture, however, has, as we 
have said, sprung up; and is growing, now that 
direct routes lead to the newly-formed quarters | 
within or without the fortifications, and to the 
railway-stations whence the more distant locali- 
ties are reached. 

Mons. Daly explains the origin of a change 
which, though it be unappreciated by an or- 
dinary visitor to a city, has become important 
in our art, somewhat in these terms. He 
says ;— 

“It is no longer the nobility only which has town-house 
and country-house ; it is not, even more, the banking and 
upper bourgeois class; it is the entire bourgeoisie that 
wishes to divide its existence between town and country, 
noise and calm, activity and restorative repose.” 


He might have said, as in “ Les Embarras de 
Paris,’— \ 


‘* Est-ce done pour veiller qu’on se couche a Paris?” 


For, the Satire in which Boileau begins with 
hearing :— 


4 les chats de toutes les gouttiéres,” 


the mice and rats that,— 


**Semblent, pour m’éveiller, s’entendre avec les chats,” 


the crowing of cocks, the hammering of the | 
“laborious Vulcan,’ the masons’ working, and 
the opening shops; and ends saying that the 
bells, — 

** Pour honorer les morts font mourir les vivants,”’ 


is accurate description, to this day. 
Mons. Daly, however, ascribes the “immense 


houses. 

To say that the work gives a large proportion 
of the good examples of architecture in Paris, 
might not be true, the number of such examples 
being so very great: there are some admirable 
works omitted. No one would be less inclined 
than Mons. Daly, to put forward his plates as a 
substitute for a detailed examination of buildings 
generally in the capital. But, it would be 
scarcely possible to use the number of his plates, 
about 250, to greater advantage. Everything is 
shown, described, and figured completely ; and 





the engraving is exceedingly well done. There 
is no other publication devoted to the archi- 


riched, whilst a range of lucarnes above would 
be rather general than exceptional. It will have 
been understood that the “ hétel privé” is often 
of no great height, whilst the “maison a loyer” 
will be of as many stories as the law allows. 
In one of Mons. Daly’s best examples of the 
“ hétel privé,” that at the angle formed by the 
Rue de Courcelles and the Rue de Monceaux, by 
Mons. Delarne, only three bays are carried up to 
form a regular second story: the remainder of 
the same floor is lighted by dormers. In this 
example, however, the chief bed-rooms are on 
the ground-floor, which is raised on a basement 
of about five feet in height. In some few villas 
where the roof is not of the Mansard form, it is 
still prominent by its height. The distinction 
between the two groups of town-buildings, and 
the similurity of the roofs of two out of the whole 
number, three, of the groups, destroys much of 
the distinction between the “ hétels,” or town- 
houses, and the “ villas” called suburban. 

But, some of the chief features of the archi- 
tecture of Paris start from plan; which last, the 
particular plan, is governed in an important 
degree by the arrangement of streets. Some 
reference to general features of the street-plan- 
ning, therefore, may fittingly be made as com- 
mencement of our next article. 





VANDYCK IN ENGLAND. 


*“ This is King Charles his day. Speak it, thou Tower, 
Unto the ships, and they from tier to tier.” 
Ben Jonzon, 19th Nov. 1632. 


Kine Caries evinced his appreciation of the 
genius and services of Vandyck by more than 
mere approbation. On the 5th of July, 1632, he 
knighted his favourite painter at St. James’s ; 
on the 20th of April, 1633, he presented him 





tecture of Paris, that is to be at all compared, | with a chain and medal of 1101. value ;* and on 
or mentioned, with this for accuracy and clear- | the 17th of October of the same year, conferred 
ness of explanation; and sorry are we to say, | upon him an annuity of 2001. Another and a 
that there is no English publication of a like | rarer honour awaited him—an honour without 
character. | parallel in the history of art. 

Passing now to the decorative aspect of the| “With singular delight,” says Walpole, fol- 
architecture itself, let us point out before con- | lowing in the wake of Vertue, “ Charles went 
cluding this first notice of the publication, cer-| by water to the Blackfriars to view Vandyck’s 
tain variations of an important feature, that are | performances, frequently sitting to him him- 
curious, whilst serviceable to the classification. | self, and bespeaking pictures of the queen, his 

There is one feature that nearly all the build- | children, and his courtiers.” Of the truth of this 
ings of Mons. Daly’s three groups have in com- | pleasant tradition I am enabled to produce (and 
mon. We mean the Mansard roof. It has for the first time) the amplest testimony. 
generally dormers, or Incarnes, or skylights; or In the Works accounts of the Crown for the 
sometimes, it has dormers with also lucarnes | year 1635, a payment occurs of 201. (2001. of 
higher up on the roof. But, difference in treat- | our present currency) for works and repara- 
ment of the Mansard is one means of distin- | tions done and performed at the Blackfriars, in 
guishing the “ hétel privé” from the “ maison 4 | the months of June and July, 1635, in making a 
loyer.”” new Cawsey Way and a new Pair of Stairs for 

In the latter class of buildings, the roof bears, | the king’s majesty “to land to goe to Sir An- 
comparatively speaking, a small proportion to | thony Vandyck’s house to see his paintings.” 
the height of the front; though its height is | Of so marked an instance of the king’s apprecia- 
always such as is deemed sufficient for rooms of | tion of Sir Anthony, the very words of the entry, 
some kind, in it. In the building No. 1, Boule-| from which I derive my information, deserve 


| Mons. Lecomte, the roof, which is convex-curved, 


| of nineteenth century date. 
| characteristic of the “ maison 4 loyer” to appro- 
| priate space in the roof, for the rooms of all the 
servants of the locataires or tenants of the ap- 


| that of the top story, or portion of the roof, set 


of the building regulations, conflicting with the | 


vard de Sebastopol (Rive Gauche, we think), by 


not of the Mansard form, is indeed about 20 feet 
rise, and contains two stories; but such an ar- 
rangement is not usual in the “ maison a loyer” 
Though it is one 


partements below, the sleeping-space is seldom 
what it should be. Frequent comments are made 
by the French press, on the defects of these 
Mansard rooms. The arrangement, along with | 





back so as to get space for a terrace, is the result 


effort to have as many rooms as possible. A | 








development” of suburban domestic architecture, | certain number of stories, of the ordinary kind, | 
and its particular character, to the accrued im- | are allowed ; anything above this limit must not | 
portance of the bourgeoisie, and the easy circum- | be in advance of a line, varying with the case, 
stances, and enlightenment of the class. He/ but, generally, one raking at an angle of 46°. 
regards the architecture referred to, as prevail-| The continuous balcony and iron railing crown- 
ing over that of the country, the true chdteaus | ing the main cornice of the building, is well nigh | 
being exceptional in the series of rural habita-| universal in buildings of this class. 
tions, and “no more in fact, than great suburban! Whilst in the “ maisons  loyer,” the roof has 
habitations transported into the fields.” | the character described, in the “ hétels privés”’ 
He classes domestic architecture into urban, | it is designed to play an important part in the 
suburban, and rural, and dedicates his work to composition. The “villas suburbaines” and 
the two first of these. | the “ hétels privés” resemble one another very 
The division which may be called urban | much in this respect, namely that the roof in- 
domestic architecture again divides itself into | stead of appearing to be a sixth or a seventh 
two groups,—1, “ Hétels Privés,” which may be | of the total height, is nearer to a third, or some- 
interpreted, houses planned for the occupancy of times almost a half. Spacious bed-rooms, or 
the proprietor, and not for letting; and 2, |perhaps the best of the house, are obtained 
“ Maisons a loyer,” or houses planned for occu- | there, solely it would often seem, out of regard 
pation by many different tenants, and sometimes | for the effect of the dormer-windows ; which in 





| shire, and see the daring Ru 


transcription :— 

“ Allowed the said Accomptante for Money by 
him yssued and paid for Workes and Repairacons 
donne and performed within the tyme of this 
Accompte at the Blackfryers in making a new 


| Cawsey Way and a new paire of Staires for the 


King’s Majesty to land to goe to 8" Anthoney 
Vandike’s house there to see his Paintings in the 
monethes of June and July 1635 

The causeway, as I gather from the same 
account, was 10 feet in breadth; that piles were 
driven for the purpose into the Thames, and 
that stores were taken from the Crown stores 
in Scotland-yard for this graceful act of kingly 
courtesy and good sense. 

Among the earliest who went by water from 
Whitehall to the Crown Stairs at the Blackfriars, 
were the two sons of the Queen of Bohemia, 
King Charles’s nephews,—the fiery Prince Ru- 
pert and the less dashing Prince Maurice of the 
Civil Wars. Go to Combe Abbey, in Warwick- 
rt and the dashing 
Maurice, thanks to Vandyck, as if they never 
could grow old. With what an air of unaffected 
ease both look from the canvas, and command 
attention! In Rupert’s face and figure there is 
a touch of Marston Moor, and the surrender of 
Bristol. Both portraits are marvellously fine. 


* This important entry both Malone and Mr. 
Carpenter, and is now first pub :-—1633, April20, A 
Warrant for a Chain and a Medal of One Hundred and 
Ten Pounds value to be unto Sir Anthon 
dyck (Lord Cham’ n’s M8. Warrant Book, i. 
ee the same source), that Le Scur, 
sculptor of Charing Cross statue of King Charles, re- 
ceived in the January of the same year, a chain and 


of 802. 
+ “ Audit Office Records,” now in the Public Record 





with shops or cafés in the ground-story. This buildings of this class would be elaborately en- | office London 
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The first Lord Craven was a pet with the Queen 
of Bohemia, the mother of the two princes, and 
through that queen the portraits of her two sons 
passed to Lord Craven. Long may they remain 
at Combe Abbey. 

Neither the Church nor the Law made any 
great demand on the pencil of the illustrious 
Fleming. I can trace with certainty an arch- 
bishop (Land), and with some uncertainty a 
lord-keeper (Littleton), and no more. 

The Laud, a three-quarters, full face in 
canonicals, with black square hat on his head, 
went with the Houghton collection to St. Peters- 
burgh. Though far from a good picture, the 
University of Oxford offered the Wharton family 
4001. for it.* A fair duplicate is at Welbeck, 
and another nearly as good at Lambeth Palace. 
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Earl of Arundel (died 1646) and his wife (died | There is at Knowsley, in Lancashire (Lord 
1654) Lady Alathea Talbot by birth. The proud | Derby’s), a so-called Vandyck (head-size, holding 
earl and munificent patron of art points with his|a helmet), of James Stanley, Earl of Derby, 
marshal’s baton to a globe marked “ Madagas-| taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, be-’ 
car.” The globe is placed between them. When headed at Bolton, 1651, and buried at Ormskirk, 
this picture was painted, Lord Arundel was/in Lancashire. At the same seat is the com- 
planning a settlement at Madagascar. The! panion portrait of his countess, the defender of 


original, at Arundel Castle, is by no means in| Latham House; but I do not believe in the 










Pennant saw what he calls an admirable Van- 
dyck of the archbishop at Ampthill Park, in 
Bedfordshire. This I have not seen, and I am | 
unwilling to rely on Pennant. A fourth portrait 
of Laud (assigned to Vandyck) was bought, a/ 
few days ago, at Lord Lyndhurst’s sale, for the | 
National Portrait Gallery; but the price, 72 
guineas, was not a veritable Vandyck quotation 
in the Market of Vandyck. 

Of James Stuart, fourth Duke of Richmond, 
and Lenox, who attended King Charles I. to the | 
scaffold and the grave, and whose two brothers, 
John and Bernard, fell in the king’s cause, there 
are many full-lengths by Vandyck, and all un- 
usually good. The finest I have seen is at the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s; the next,—but I pronounce 
with diffidence,—the picture at The Grove. At 
Corsham, Lord Methuen’s, there is a fine ex- 
ample, with variations,—the duke has his right 
hand on the head of a noble greyhound. The 
dress is black, and the light, almost flaxen hair, 
falls in cavalier-shaped ringlets upon his shoul- 
ders. Another (with dog) at Lord Ashburnham’s, 
in Sussex; another (with dog) at Apethorpe, 
Lord Westmorland’s; and another at Cobham, 
Lord Darnley’s. 

This trne Stuart to the backbone was only 
forty-three years of age at his death, in 1655. 
Royal portraits excepted, no picture by Vandyck 
seems to have been so much in request as a full- 
length of the Duke of Richmond. 

Of James Duke of Hamilton, beheaded 1648, 
there is a noble full-length by Vandyck at the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s, in London. His brother, 
the second duke, who fell at Worcester, does not 
appear to have sat. Duplicates at Hamilton 
Palace and Gorhambury. In this picture we see 
what Clarendon calls “that cloudiness which 
was not unnatural” to this vacillating and 
always undetermined man. 

At Lord Clarendon’s, The Grove, in Hertford- 
shire, is a whole-length of William Seymour, 
Marquis of Hertford and Duke of Somerset 
(d. 1660), another of King Charles’s faithful 
followers to the last. This is Lady Arabella 
Stuart’s William Seymour. It is not a good 
picture. 

To the rendering and transmitting to posterity 
the very fine head of his early patron, Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, Vandyck seems to 
have given his greatest care and his happiest 
touches. That fine three-quarter and full face 
(so admirably engraved by William Sharp) is, 
though somewhat injured, still a masterpiece in 
its way. It was an Orleans picture, and is now | 
by purchase one of the treasures of Stafford 
House. Look at this picture well, -— Garter, 
Clarencieux—heralds all. You see before youas 
he lived “ the Most Noble and Excellent Thomas | 
Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Earl Mar- 
shal and Premier Earl of England, Lord Howard, | 
Mowbray, Segrave, Brews of Gower, Fitzalan, 
Clun, Oswaldestree, Maltravers and Greystocke, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter 
and of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.” You see before you a man super- | 
cilious and proud, who lived always within him- | 
self and to himself. 


Vandyck’s best manner. A duplicate at Knowle, | Vandyck parentage of either. 


has Junius, the earl’s librarian, in place of the 


countess. Sir Edward Walker, who was “ Secre- | 


“The best portrait I have,” says the Duke of 
Leeds, writing to Sir William Musgrave, the 


tary at War” to the earl when in command of | portrait collector, in 1796, “is a head of the 


the king’s first expedition against the Scots, 
calls this “an excellent piece done by that 
famous artist Vandyck.’’* 

Laud’s friend and fellow sufferer, the great 
Earl of Strafford, sat frequently to Vandyck. I 
have already described that miracle of portrait 


| painting, “ Strafford and his Secretary.” There 


are, however, other likenesses of Wentworth 


| that are very fine, and in Vandyck’s best man- 


ner. At Wentworth House (in Yorkshire) is a 


noble full-length of him in armour; another, not 
| of Beanfort’s, in Gloucestershire. 


inferior, is at Wentworth Castle, in the same 


| county; a third, with truncheon in left hand, his 
|right extended, is at Welbeck. At Petworth 


there is a first-rate half-length of the same earl, 
also in armour, standing; a rock, and skirmish, 


| Earl of Derby (beheaded at Ormskirk), by 
Vandyck.” 


At Combe Abbey, in Warwickshire (Lord 


Craven’s), is a noble full-length of William, first 


Earl Craven—the Queen of Bohemia’s Earl. The 
name of this fine fellow, known by his pest- 
houses and his drums, is preserved in Craven: 
yard, Drury-lane, and Craven-hill, Bayswater. 
The features and figure of Edward Somerset, 
Marquis of Worcester, may be seen on canvas, 
from Vandyck’s hand, at Badminton, the Duke 


At Longleat, in Wiltshire (the Marquis of 
Bath’s), is the double portrait of Robert Dormer, 
Earl of Caernarvon, and his countess, Anne 
Sophia, daughter of Philip Herbert, Earl of 










} 


At Luton (the Marquis of Bute’s) was a por- | 
trait (3 feet 4 inches high by 2 feet 10 inches | 


in the background. Pembroke and Montgomery. Lord Caernarvon 
One of his noblest portraits is at Knowle, in | fell at the battle of Newbury, in 1643. There is 
Kent,—a full-length of Edward Sackville, fourth | another portrait of him at Wilton. To this 
Earlof Dorset (d.1652)—the Sackville who fought | nobleman Massinger dedicates his “ A New Way 
the bloody duel with Lord Edward Bruce. Dupli- to Pay Old Debts.” Massinger was a retainer of 
cate at Gorhambury. The finest of Ben Jonson’s the Pembroke family. 
epistles in verse, is addressed to this nobleman,,| Another nobleman of note who sat more than 
in acknowledgment of timely and unsought once to Vandyck, was Richard Weston, Earl of 
assistance :— Portland, and Lord High Treasurer, who gave 
the commission to Le Sceur for the statue of 
| Charles I., at Charing-cross. The best portrait 
of him is at Gorhambury (Lord Verulam’s) ; a 
duplicate is at Kingston Lacy, Dorsetshire ; anda 
Lord Dorset’s wife (a Curzon by birth) sat to | third at the Grove, all three full-lengths. Lord 
Vandyck. We shall see her soon. Portland was fond of the muses and of art, and 
The features and bearing of another early | often relieved Ben Jonson’s necessities. “The 
encourager of his pencii (observe the Arlington | head of the Kingston Lacy picture,” says 
black patch) are preserved to us by his ever Waagen, “is very delicate, and also the right 
ready and accurate hand. This was Henry hand, but the accessories are scenically treated.” 
Danvers, Earl of Danby (died 1644). An original, Waagen adds, “to all appearance painted 
a full-length, in his garter robe, went with the about 1638.” How infallible we are. Why, 
Houghton Collection to St. Petersburg, and in Weston was dead in 1634. : 
the Houghton valuation is appraised at 2001. 
This picture was given to Sir Robert Walpole by 
Sir John Danvers. A duplicate, if not an origi- 
nal, is at Dunham-Massey, in Cheshire, the seat 
of Lord Stamford and Warrington. Danvers 
began life as page to Sir Philip Sidney, and 
dying in 1644, was buried at Dantsey, in Wilts. 
At Cassiobury (Lord Essex’s) is one of the 
finest Vandycks in the world, the portrait, at | 
fall length, of Algernon Percy, Earl of Northum- | 
berland, his hand resting on an anchor. This} This great lord has a monument to his 
uncertain man was Lord High Admiral of Eng-| memory in Winchester Cathedral. 
land when Vandyck gave him to posterity.| William Cavendish, Earl, Marquis, and Duke 
“ He was in all his deportment,” says Clarendon, | of Newcastle, and the liberal patron of two 
“a very great man, and that which looked like | generations of poets, stood to Vandyck for the 
formality, was a punctuality in preserving his /| fine full-length still at Welbeck.* There are 
dignity from the invasion and intrusion of bold | repetitions at Althorp, the Grove, and Burleigh. 
men, which no man of that age so well preserved | The Earl, for that was his highest rank in Van- 
himself from.’ + | dyck’s lifetime, was careful of his Vandycks, as 
A knee-piece (and master-piece) at Petworth, | his wife assures us in that delightful reading, 
represents the same great earl in black, with his | the Life of her husband. 
wife, Anne Cecil, who died in 1637, and their! ‘“ My lord,’ writes Margaret Lucas (Duchess 


** Gifts etink from some, 
They are so long a coming, and so hard; 
Where any deed is forced, the grace is marred.” 
Ben Jonson. 


** If to my mind, great Lord, I had a sfafe, 
I would present you now with curious plate 
Of Nuremberg or Turkey ; hang your rooms 
Not with the Arras but the Persian looms: 
I would, if price or prayer could them get, 
Send in what or Romano, Tintoret, 
Titian or Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Have left in fame to equal, or out-go 
The old Greek hands in picture, or in stone 
. . This I would do could I think Weston one 
Catched with these arts.’"—Ben Jonson. 


| daughter Catherine, who died young. Duplicates | and authoress), “sent to his other son, Henry, 
|are to be seen at Hatfield, Kimbolton, ahd Gor-| now Earl of Ogle, to endeavour for so much 


hambury. The earl is in black, standing; his| credit, that the hangings and pictures (which 
countess in blue, sitting; and the daughter inj my lord esteemed very much, the pictures 
white, standing. The lady is the centre figure.| being drawn by Van Dyke) might be saved, 
The lines of Waller will recur to the student | which he also did.” + 


\of English poetry while standing before this! Of the eari’s brother, Sir Charles Cavendish, 


| there is a full-length at Welbeck. 
| Two at noblemen who are said to have 
** You on the barren seas, my Lord, have spent gre oa had ma f his 
Whole springs and summers to the public lent ; | sat to Sir Anthony were both dead before his 
Suspended all the pieasures of your life, _ arrival in England. We may, therefore, safely 
And shorten'd the short joy of such « wife. | attribute the picture at Blenheim, of Villiers, 
The face and form of Philip Herbert, fifth | first Duke of Buckingham, and the picture at 
Earl of Pembroke, and first Earl of Montgomery, | Wilton, of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
have been preserved to us by Vandyck, in more | to & different hand, or perhaps to two different 

than one full-length, and more than one half- | hands. 


picture :— 


wide) of William Howard, Viscount Stafford,|length. There is a full-length at Wilton, and| At Chatsworth, in the dining-room, is a full: 


beheaded in the reign of Charles Il. on the 
perjured evidence of Titus Oates and others. 
Waagen describes it as spirited in conception 
and carefully finished, but less clear in colouring 
than usual. This viscount, the second son of 
the Marble Earl of Arundel, married the sole 
heir in blood of the great and eminent family of 
Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham. 

Another knee-piece, and one of his latest 
works (1639--1641), represents Thomas Howard, 











| another—not so good—at The Grove. The best | length, when young, of William Cavendish, third 


half-length is at Dulwich. There is another half. | Earl of Devonshire (and father of the first, the 
length (seated) at Welbeck; but I question its Revolution Duke), in a black silk dress, with a 











































Vandyck’s time. 

Of Philip, his son and successor in the earldom 
(died 1669), there is a faded half-length, in pink, 
at Wilton. It has been engraved by Lombart. 


parentage, though a picture, and a good one, of broad falling collar. In his left hand, which rests 


on his hip, he holds his hat; and in his right, 
which hangs down, his handkerchief. This pic- 
ture is very fine, and stands its ground well 
with the other Vandycks in the room. 








* Sir Edward Walker's “‘ Historical Discourses,” p. 217. 
+ I do not believe in the Vandyck parentage of the Pet- 
worth seated full-length of the father of Algernon, who 





* Walpole’s Works, ii, 247, 


died in 1632, 





i? 


* The Welbeck portrait, head only, is engraved in Hou- 
braken. 
+ Duchess of Newcastle's Life of the Duke. Folio, 1667, 
. OT. 
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At Grimsthcrpe Castle, in Lincolnshire (Lord | 
Willoughby @’ Eresby’s), are full lengths of Robert 
Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, who fell (1642) at Edge | 
Hill, and of Montagu, Ear] of Lindsey, his son. It 
is impossible for the student of English history, 
and of Edge Hill Fight in particular, to look on 
these fine pictures without emotion. 

At Hamilton Palace, in Scotland, may be seen 
one of the best Vandycks north of the Tweed,— 
William Feilding, first Earl of Denbigh. He is 
drawn in an Eastern hunting costume, with a 
gun in his right hand; next him a boy in a Per- 
sian dress, aiming at a parrot on a tree,—the | 
background landscape carefully executed in a| 
warm tone. Denbigh served as a volunteer on | 
the side of the king, at the battle of Edge Hill,— 
his son and successor fighting on the other side. 
Lord Denbigh’s sister Mary was the wife of the 
first Duke of Hamilton. 

Two fine whole-lengths exist of William Villiers 
Viscount Grandison,—one at Euston (the Duke 
of Grafton’s), the other at The Grove (Lord 
Clarendon’s). If there is any choice between the 
two, it must be a matter of association; and, in 
that way, I prefer the duke’s. The duke is 
descended in a direct line from the daughter of 
Lord Grandison, the famous Barbara Villiers, 
Countess of Castlemaine and Duchess of Cleve- 
land—the lady who sat for the first figure of 
Britannia eyer-placed on an English coin. Lord | 
Grandisofi married Mary, third daughter of Paul | 
Visoount Bayning, and dying at Oxford in 1643 | 
of the wounds he received at the siege of Bristol, | 
wag buried in Christ Church, Oxford, where his 
too celebrated daughter erected a monument to | 
his memory. | 

At Hagley (Lord Lyttelton’s) is a fine whole- | 
length, in black, of James Hay Earl of Carlisle | 
(died 1636), the most expensive Scot who came | 
into England with King James I., and the one | 
(says Clarendon) who was liked the most and | 
held in the most esteem by Englishmen. His | 
second wife was Lucy Percy, daughter of the | 
Earl of Northumberland. 

At Buchanan House, in Scotland, is the head, 
supposed to be by Vandyck, of the great Marquis 
of Montrose, hanged and beheaded at Edinburgh 
in 1650. This portrait I have not seen, and I 
am assured by competent judges that it is not 
by Vandyck. 

The Duke of Buccleuch possesses the full- | 
length in buff, red, and breast-plate of a true | 
cavalier, George Gordon, second Marquis of | 
Huntly. Another, equally thought an original, | 
is at Drummond Castle. The marquis, who | 
succeeded his father in 1636, was beheaded by | 
the Covenanters at the Market Cross of Edin- | 
burgh in 1649. 

The same rich nobleman, who has more ad- | 
dresses in Blue Books and Court Guides than | 
any other nobleman or gentleman in the three | 
kingdoms, has a full-length in buff, red, and 
breast-plate, of Henry Rich, first Earl of Holland, | 
beheaded 1649. Duplicate at The Grove. “ This | 
Lord Holland was a man,” says Clarendon, “ of | 
a pleasant and companionable wit and conversa- | 
tion; of a universal jollity, and such a licence 
in his words and in his actions, that a man of | 
less virtue could not be found out.” He was | 
very handsome, and much—too much, it was | 
whispered—in the favour of Queen Henrietta | 
Maria. 

At Taymouth, in Scotland (the Marquis of 
Breadalbane’s), is a much-admired whole-length 
of Lord Holland’s elder brother, Robert Rich, 
second Earl of Warwick (died 1658) ; the hands, | 
unfortunately, gloved :— 





| 
| 
} 
| 


“‘ Warwick's bold Earl! than whom no title bears | 
A greater sound among our British Peers.’’ 
Waller. 

A second of the same nobleman (engraved in | 
Houbraken and in Lodge) is at Wimpole (Lord | 
Hardwicke’s), in Cambridgeshire. The picture | 
at Warwick Castle is a copy from Lord Hard. | 
wicke’s. 

In the half of Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s 
collection now at The Grove, is the full-length, | 
in armour, of Geo Hay, second Earl of Kin- | 
noul, who succeeded his father in 1634, and, | 
dying in 1644, was buried at Waltham Abbey, | 
in Essex. This lord, before his father’s death, | 
was captain of the Yeomen of the Guard to King | 
Charles I. 

Another knee-piece (a seventh) represents | 
Mountjoy Blount, Earl of Newport (died 1665), | 
and George Lord Goring, son of the first Ear] of | 
Norwich, who died in 1662, with Charles, his son 
and successor (died 1670) in the centre of the | 
composition, tying on his scarf. The original is | 


at Petworth, and a repetition at Kimbolton, [Ove 


both fine. Whoever remembers this charming | 


| “ absolute in all numbers.” 


| epitaph. 


| Sir Anthony Vandyck.” || 


8. Henry Jermyn (afterwards Earl of St. 
Alban). Full-length of at Rushbrooke, in Suf- 
folk, the ancient seat of the Jermyn family. He 
is standing, dressed in black slashed with white, 
his right hand gloved, his left concealed behind 
his dress. This is a fine, neglected, and little. 
known picture. 

4. Thomas Killigrew. “ Mr. Thomas Killigrew, 
with a Mastiff Dog,” by Vandyck, was sold at 
Sir Peter Lely’s sale, to Lord Newport, for 831. 
It is now Lord Bradford’s. 

At Audley End, in Essex (Lord Braybrooke’s), 


and characteristic composition will like what 
follows :— 


** There was at that time [1650 at Madrid] the Lord Go- 
ring, son to the Earl of Norwich: he had a command under 
Philip the Fourth of Spain, against the Portuguese ; he 
was generally esteemed a good and great commander, and 
had n brought up in Holland in his youth, of vast 
natural parts ; for I Hee heard your father [Sir Richard 
Fanshawe | say, he hath dictated to several i at once 
that were upon despatches, and all so irably well, 
that none of them could be mended. He was exceedingly 
facetious and pleasant company, and in conversation 
where good manners are due, the civilest person imagina- 
ble, so that he would blush like a girl. He was very tall 
and very handsome; he had been married to a daughter | | ’ : ’ 
of the Earl of Cork, but never had a child by her. His| is a portrait of Sir Dudley Carleton Viscount 
expenses were what he could get, and his debauchery | Dorchester (died 1628), long the English ambas- 


beyond all precedents, which at last lost him that love the | . 
Spaniards for him; and that country not admitting sador at Venice and the Hague, and whose 





| his constant drinking, he fell sick of a hectic fever, in| name I have already had occasion to introduce 


which he turned his religion, and with that artifice could | to the reader. 
searce get to keep him whilst he lived in that sickness, or 
to bury him when he was dead,* 

Of this Lord Goring, who died abroad in the 
character of a Dominican friar, the great Lord 
Clarendon tells us that he had wit and courage 
and understanding and ambition, uncontrolled 
by any fear of God or man; adding that “ dissi- 
mulation was his master-piece.” 

An eighth double knee-piece portrait repre-| 4 very fine knee-piece of Sir William Killi- 
sents the celebrated Lucy Percy, Countess of grew (died 1693) was bought of Mr. Farrer by 
Coates, -_ her — eae i Conners of the present Duke of Formate, 50% is now at 
icester. — SS ea -| Clumber, inscribed “ A Vandyck, pinxit 1638.” 
Walpole bought the Penshurst copy, in 1764, for Bir Williaa: wan a gentleman ig the Privy 
twenty-nine guineas.+ Lady Leicester is in red. | Chamber of Charles I. and Vice Chamberlain to 
Ser iad at the Btcwvbery Bil wilt Sr Wk:| ae en eek comed oie nee 

, 7 “9 | mman 
and is now at Basildon Park, in Berkshire, the | which guarded the king’s person. 
seat of the late James Morrison, Esq.t | Sir Robert Walpole, like Lord Clarendon be- 

I have but one more to chronicle of the twin | fore him. collected Vandycks. 
and knee-piece character, and that one is very) ‘The Houghton portrait (three-quarters) of Sir 
little known,—the subject, Arthur, Lord Hopton, | Thomas Chaloner, the regicide, went to St. 
of Stratton (died 1652), and his son. He is | Petersburg. 
seated, the son is standing; both are in black. Walpole says (Works, ii. 243) that the Sir 
This once fine picture, for it is sadly injured, is Thomas Chaloner of Vandyck was governor to 
still to be seen at Rushbrooke, near Bury St. | Henry Prince of Wales. This is an error. The 
remwasengs - Suffolk, the moated seat of the picture represents his son, governor to the 
Jermyn family. | prince, who died in 1615, and is buried at Chis- 

At Bothwell Castle, in Scotland, is a believed- Peck in Middicess, This prwetat pega Hough, 
in Vandyck, of Paul, second and last Viscount | toy, valuation, was appraised at 2001. Chaloner 
Bayning (died 1638). He is in black, with his | died abroad before the Restoration. 
left hand on his hip, his right holding ablack; The Houghton full-length of Sir Thomas 
hat. Of this picture, which I have not seen, Wharton, brother of Philip fourth Lord Wharton 
Waagen writes, “ Easy in motive, and carefully | bought by Sir Robert Walpole of the Wharton 
painted in his brownish tones ;—the heavy co-| family, hangs in the dining-room at Chatsworth. 
nts Bo heen y and the many details woe poral soahek-—-a Sk Dncletapher 

anot - 9 : nty 0 . 

Another man of note in his day sat to Sir briny = Whathen lly Ade siete, sul is 
Anthony more than once. This was Sir Kenelm | now at St. Petersburg. 9 
Digby, of Stoake Dry, in the county of Rutland,| Another Wharton and Houghton picture is at 
“a gentleman” —I adopt Ben Jonson’s words— | Chatsworth, a full-length of Arthur Goodwin, 
the friend and coll e of Ham , and fath 

I have already catalogued the Welbeck double ft ian pave y ae of Philip ead ~ thawte 
portrait of Sir Kenelm and Lady Venetia, and Walpole calls it “ one of the best” of the Wharton 
have now to name the fine half-length of him at purchases made by his father. Sir Robert gave 
Windsor, where heis drawn seated, with a celestial | this fine portrait to Chatsworth. - 
sphere on his right, in allusion to his astrological, The noble head of Inigo Jones (of which Lord 
studies. Duplicates at Knowle and in the Oxford | Hatherton has a copy by Hogarth) went with 
Picture Gallery. In his Will, Sir Kenelm desires | the Houghton collection to St. Petersburg. 
to be buried with his wife, and without—an | Could not some change be effected? The hand 
of Inigo, by Vandyck, should be in E d. 

Another double picture represents Sir Kenelm | Let my Lord achons try to obtain Poe gt wt 
and Lady Venetia, his wife (died 1635) and their gure for his National Portrait Gallery. 
two children, Kenelm and John. Of this, one Lord De Tabley has a knee-piece (a so-called) 
copy may be seen at Sherborne (Lord Digby’s), | of Sir John Byron, K.B., first Baron Byron (died 
in Dorsetshire; and another (the Harleian | 1652). He is drawn as Constable of Chester, with 

a black page holding his horse. This picture 


picture) at the Duke of Portland’s, at Welbeck. 
“As Goathurst, in Bucks,” says Aubrey, “isa must be put in an Apocrypha of Vandyck’s 
works. 


rare original picture of Sir Kenelm Digby and 

his Lady Venetia, in one piece, by the hand of} hat sprightly poet, Sir John Suckling, stood 
Where is this picture | to Vandyck (so some assert), and, doubtless, 
chose his own posture. He is at full length, 
holding a copy of the folio edition of Shakspeare. 
A rock, on which his left arm leans, is inscribed 
“Ne te que sciveris extra.” Sir John, who died 

in 1641, was a professed admirer of Shakspeare. 
“My Lady Southcot,” says Aubrey, “whose hus- 
band hanged himself; was Sir John Suckling’s 
sister At her house in Bishop's Gate 
Street, London, is an originall of her brother, Sir 
John, of Sir Anth. Van Dyke, all at length, lean- 
ing against a rock, with a play-book, contem- 


I saw this picture many years 
ago at Audley End, and my impression was then 
against its Vandyck parentage. 

Evelyn speaks most encomiastically of a 
Vandyck portrait of Sir Thomas Hanmer (the 
second baronet, died 1678) ; he calls it “ one of 
the best he ever painted.” It was then in the 
possession of Lord Newport. This I have never 
seen. 





concealed ? 

I shall group together the names of four male 
sitters, all four gentlemen of the chamber to 
King Charles I. :— 

1. Endymion Porter, a name already men- 
tioned, and well known to every student of the 
reign of Charles I. A portrait of Porter, by 
Vandyck, was exhibited by Lord Hardwicke at 
the British Institution in 1829. 

2. John Ashburnham (died 1671), the person 
so deeply implicated in the blundering escape of 
Charles I. from Hampton Court. I have not 
seen this picture; it is, I am told, at Lord Ash- 
burnham’s, in Sussex; another, at Hinton St. 
George, in Somersetshire. Ashburnham’s second 
wife (a Kerr by birth), was the widow of Lord 
Poulet, of Hinton St. George. 


ing 
plating. It is a piece of great value.”’* 

The original, more, as Sir Joshua thought, in 
Jansen’s manner than Vandyck’s,t is at Dr. 
Lee’s, at Hartwell House, in Buckinghamshire. 
Dr. Lee is descended from the Sucklings. 


I will mention finally that Evelyn records his 
having seen at Bennet, Lord soy, ey “two 
of Vandyck’s, one of which was his [ Arling- 
ton’s| own picture at length, when young, in a 
eaning ; the other, an “Eunuch singing.” 
Of the boy Bennet I know nothing more. 

* Aubrey’s “ Lives,” ii. 550. 
_+ Lysons’s “ Mag. Brit.,”” under “ Hartwell.” 





* Lady Fanshawe's ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ p. 104. 

+ Letter to Montagu, 10th May, 1764. 

t Waagen’s Supplement. 8vo. 1857, p. 310. 

§ Waagen's Supplement, 8vo. 1857, Sy At Haigh, 
= 1 5 om arog rtrait of oo —— 

ayning a ; @ Cupid presen’ a basket o: 
flowers (Sir William Musgrave’s MSS. in British Mu- 





| Aubrey’s “ Lives,” ii, 333, 
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“ Eunuch singing” is, I presume, the picture thus | cables, or chains formed with a cross stay in the | model he employed withstood one million ap- 


described at fol. 499 of the appraised catalogue 
of King Charles I.’s collection :— 
* 8t. James’ es 
(¢ Singing Man, by S* Anthony Vandyke. £20, 
Sold  saper y° Bod March; 640, for £23.” 


My next communication will “catalogue” the 
King Charles I. “ Beauties,’ who sat to Sir 


Anthony in the Blackfriars of London. 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. 





WROUGHT-IRON GIRDERS UNDER A 
MOVING LOAD. 


THERE are probably few of the structural 
applications of a wrought-iron girder in which it 
is not subject to a moving load. In the form of 
a bridge-girder, or perhaps built into one of the 
new massive warehouses, or as a cross-beam of a 
heavy travelling crane, a wrought-iron girder 
has to undergo stresses varying in amount, but 
necessarily accompanied with the vibrations due 
to moving loads, and generally with the absolute 
duplication of intensity always caused by a sud- 


centre to prevent collapse, that the Admiralty 
proof for these is 11°46 tons per square inch, 
although a large per-centage of the ultimate 
| strength—sometimes estimated at about one- 
| fourth—is lost in forming the cable bar into 
| links. 

| Taking into consideration much of what we 
| do know of iron at present, and also of what we 
'do not know, we feel inclined to disagree with 
| Mr. Fairbairn, in his unqualified condemnation 
| of the Board of Trade rule. Of course it is an 
‘arbitrary rule. But such rules must always be 
arbitrary. Besides, so much of our knowledge of 
irons is yet in a provisional state, that the present 
rale is probably the best for the present time. 
Quality of iron snd quality of workmanship are 
evidently such varying quantities, that it would 
scarcely be safe to take them into general con- 
sideration. So :nany things, indeed, are yet un- 
determined about wrought iron, besides its vary- 
ing quality—no two bars, or two parts of a bar 
| being ever alike—that the Board of Trade rule 
may be considered as being, on the whole, very 
just. Take, for instance, the effect of vibration 
on iron. Mr. John A. Roebling, the engineer of 








denly-applied strain. Confining ourselves, at | the Niagara Suxpension-bridge, is stated by Mr. 


any rate for the present, to an experimental and | Zerah Colburn to have made some experiments, 
practical consideration of the behaviour of a/ that very markedly showed the influence of 
wrought-iron girder under a moving load, we | vibration in determining a permanent set. Bars 
find that the best engineering practice appears | reduced by the hammer to j-inch square at the 
to generally make the proof strength of wrought- | centre, showed a breaking weight of 33 tons to 
iron from twice to three times its usual working the square inch. They “ bore a strain of 20} tons 
strain; while the ultimate strength is often | per square inch without visibly stretching; and 











made as much as from four to six times the | 
working strain. 

In an interesting paper read last month} 
before the Royal Society, Mr. Fairbairn objects | 
to the Board of Trade limit, for wrought-iron | 
railway bridges, of five tons per square inch | 
sectional area. It is well known that a com- 
pressive strain of 4 tons to 4} tons is generally 
held to correspond to a tensile strain for 
wrought iron of 5 tons. The Board of 
Trade applies this limit to both the top and 
bottom chords of a wrought-iron girder; and, 
as Mr. Fairbairn says, “It is even possible 
so to disproportion the top and bottom areas of 
a wrought-iron girder calculated to support six 
times the rolling load, as to cause it to yield 
with little more than half the ultimate strain, or 
10 tons on the square inch. For example, in 
wrought-iron girders with solid tops, it requires | 
the sectional area in the top to be nearly double 
that of the bottom, to equalise the two forces of 
tension and compression ; and, unless these pro- 
portions are strictly adhered to in the construc- 
tion, the five-ton strain per square inch is a 
fallacy which may lead to dangerous errors.” It 
will be remembered that, many years ago, Mr. 
Fairbairn showed that actually more than 20 
per cent. of the strength of the iron is destroyed 
by the mere process of punching the rivet- 
holes,—an injury to the tenacity of the iron 
quite independent of and additional to the loss 
in the metal punched out. This is the reason | 
that Mr. Hawkshaw had all the rivet-holes of 
the plates for the new Charing-cross Bridge 
drilled out by a multiple drilling-machine, first | 
brought forward some years ago by Mr. Coch- 
rane, lately deceased, a partner in the eminent 
firm who contracted for the bridge. The very 
varying quality of merchant wrought-iron is | 
another element of uncertainty, as many plates 
are made and sold which have not more than | 


when no jar was given to the bars, they would 
support this strain for a week. Upon any 
vibration, however, the bars immediately took a 
permanent set.” At the same time, it must be 
remembered that these bars were reduced by 
the hammer only at the centre of their length, 
and that the elongation would take place 
at merely a portion of the whole length. 
The exact effect of a low temperature on the 
elastic limit and the breaking strength of iron, 
is another point upon which we are unprovided 
with sufficient data. There exists a vague but 
very general impression amongst practical men 
that iron becomes more brittle in cold weather, 
and the general observation that the elasticity 
of most substances decreases with the tempera- 
ture would seem to strengthen this view. We 
do not know of any systematic published experi- 
ments on this interesting question as to the infla- 
ence of frost on the ultimate strength of iron, 
beyond one made upon a }-inch bar by Mr. Kir- 
kaldy in the month of December, 1860. The 
bar, “ Glasgow B Best,’ was cut up into ten 
bolts, “ six of which were exposed all night to 
intense frost, and tested in the morning with 
the thermometer at 23 deg. Fahr. The other 
four were kept in a warm place, and carefully 
protected during testing. Three were tested 
with gradual, and seven with sudden strains.” 
It is interesting to observe, from the figures 
given by Mr. Kirkaldy, that “when the strain 
was gradually applied there was very little dif- 
ference between the specimen tested in the 
ordinary condition and the two that were frozen: 
the former bore 55,717 lb., the latter 54,385 Ib. ; 
difference, 1,332 |b., or 2°3 per cent. less.” The 
difference under sudden strains was somewhat 
greater, being 3°6 per cent. less than when 
frozen. It is a pity that Mr. Kirkaldy was pre- 
vented following this particular train of investi- 
gations ; the more so, as all the ten pieces were 


19 tons per square inch ultimate strength.| taken from the same bar, while, at the same 
“ Again,” says Mr. Fairbairn, “it was ascer- | time, the bar itself was of a superior quality, and 
tained from direct experiment that double | it is natural to expect that a coarser kind would 





the quantity of material in the top of a | have shown a still greater difference. It is not 


wrought-iron girder was not the most effective | 
form for resisting compression. On the contrary, 
it was found that little more than half the sec- 
tional area of the top, when converted into 
rectangular cells, was equivalent in its powers 
of resistance to double the area when formed 
of a solid top plate.” The weight of the struc- 
ture itself—increasing with the cubes, while the 
strength increases only as the squares—is also 
disregarded by the Board of Trade rule ; and, con- 
tinues Mr. Fairbairn, “ we are not informed whe- 
ther the breaking weight is to be so many times 
the applied weight plus the multiple of the load ; 
or, in other words, whether it includes or is exclu- 
sive of the weight of the bridge itself.” It is, 
besides, the case that this requirement of 5 tons 
per square inch also applies to the chains of a 
suspension bridge, which, as their strength is 


improbable to suppose, as a deduction from Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s experiments and from general ex- 
perience, that the ultimate breaking strength of 


elasticity—the iron becomes more brittle. 
usnal perennial increase of railway accidents, 
whenever there ia a frost of long continuance, is 
at any rate, noticeable. Experiment has shown 
that the ultimate tenacity of wrought-iron is 
greater at 32° Fehr. than at 212°; while at 390°, 


than at 32° Fahr. 

The experiments described in the paper read 
last month before the Royal Society, and upon 
which Mr. Fairbairn appears to have founded his 
objections to the Board of Trade rule, are con- 
tinuations of a similar investigation conducted 
some years ago. In 1861, Mr. Fairbairn read an 





not diminished by being bent into an elliptical 


link, often have the full average strength of | 


good wrought iron of some 25 tons per square 
inch. It may be remarked with regard to chain 


important paper to the British Association, in 
which he gave scme of the results of a series of 
experiments made to ascertain the effect of a 


,moving load on a plate-iron girder. The large | 


according to Mr. Fairbairn, its tenacity is greater | 


| plications of a load equal to one-fourth of its 
| breaking weight, but the same model broke 
down after 5,175 applications of a load equal to 
| one-half of the breaking weight. After repair- 
| ing it, the model withstood 25,000 applications 
| of two-fifths of its breaking weight, and after- 
| wards three million applications of one-third of 
|its breaking weight without again breaking 
down. The tables shown by Mr. Fairbairn did 
not, however, give any account of the deflection 
or of the permanent set. These omissions are sup- 
| plied in the paper read before the Royal Society. 
| The author stated that “he has endeavoured to 
ascertain the extent to which a bridge or girder 
| of wrought iron may be strained without injury 
| to its ultimate powers of resistance, or the exact 
| amount of load to which a bridge may be sub- 
jected without endangering its safety.” The 
| apparatus intended to carry out the experiments 
| was made so as to first lower the load quickly 
| down upon the beam, and then to produce a large 
}amount of vibration. This plate girder had a 
| (calculated) breaking weight of 12 tons, and 
weighed 7 cwt. 3 qrs. Its area at top was 
| 430 square inches, at bottom 2°40 inches: 
the area of the vertical web was 1°90 inches, 
its depth 16 inches, its total sectional area 
being 8°60 inches. The beam was first loaded 
with 6,643 lb.—one-fourth of its calculated 
ultimate breaking weight, under a steady load— 
but this load was worked up and down on 
the beam about half a million of times, ex- 
tending over a period of two months, night and 
day, and at the rate of about eight changes per 
minute. The deflection produced was at first 
0°17 inch, and this afterwards seems to have 
diminished to 0°16 inch, but no permanent set 
was produced. The load was then increased 
from one-fourth to two-sevenths of the stati- 
cal breaking weight, nearly 3} tons, and the 
number of changes also increased to a million. 
The deflection was 0-22 inch, after nearly 
90,000 changes of load, an amount that after- 
| wards fell to 0-21 inch, and then rose to 0°23 inch, 
after the beam had undergone 1,000,000 changes 
of load. The load was then increased “to 
10,486 lb., or two-fifths of the breaking weight, 
and the machinery was again set in motion. 
With this additional weight the deflections were 
increased, with a permanent set of 0°5 inch, 
from 0°23 inch to 0°35 inch, and after sustaining 
5,175 changes, the beam broke by tension 
at a short distance from the middle.” It is 
interesting to notice that none of the rivets 
were either loosened or broken. The beam 
was repaired by replacing the angle-irons on 
each side, and by riveting a patch over the 
broken plate equal in area to the plate itself. 
The experiments were then continued with a 
weight of 3 tons (or one-fourth of the statical 
breaking weight), and were carried on as before. 
After the repairs, the beam sustained no less 
than upwards of 3,000,000 changes of load, with a 
deflection varying from 0°22 to 0°17 inch, and with 
an ultimate permanent set of only O0-Olinch. As- 
suming that the beam could bear to an indefinite 
time alternate changes of this kind with the 
3 tons as above, the load was increased to 
4 tons — one-third of the breaking weight. 
The deflection was thereby increased to 0°20 
inch: no permanent set was produced, but, 
after about 300,000 alternate changes of one- 
third of the breaking weight (4 tons), the 
beam “broke by tension across the bottom,” a 
short distance from the centre of the beam, and 
| close to the plate riveted over the previous 
| fracture. 
| From these experiments Mr. Fairbairn deduces 
\that “wrought-iron girders of ordinary con- 
| struction are not safe when submitted to violent 
disturbances equivalent to one-third the weight 


iron may not be affected by frost, but rather its { that would break them,’—with a steady load. 
‘< The pJt will, however, have been seen that, according 


to Mr. Fairbairn’s experiments, a plate girder 
| shows a wonderful tenacity when undergoing the 
same treatment with one-fourth of this load; 
\“and assuming, therefore, that an iron girder 
| bridge will bear with this load 12,000,000 
changes without injury, it is clear that it would 
require 328 years, at the rate of 100 changes per 
day, before its security was affected.” To risk a 
load of one-third of the breaking weight upon 
plate bridges would, Mr. Fairbairn considers, be 
dangerous, as, according to the last experiment, the 
beam broke with 313,000 changes, equivalent to a 
period of eight years, at the rate of 100 changes 
per day. He appears to ascribe the rapid break- 
ing down of the girder in the last experiment to 
a previous gradual deterioration of the beam 
through the three millions of changes to which it 
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was subjected under the moving load of one- | 


fourth of the breaking weight. It will thus 
be seen that Mr. Fairbairn considers one-fourth 


load for a wrought-iron plate girder, or that the 
factor of safety giving the ratio in which the 


not seek to cast reproach or blame upon that 
system ; but, like all other systems, it must stand 


'eriticism. He should divide the art-workmen 
of the statical breaking weight as a safe moving | 


into two classes—one the art-workmen to whom 
no designing at all was committed, such as 


_glass-stainers, potters, and metal - workers ; 
ultimate strength should exceed the working | 


the other, stone-carvers and wood-carvers, men on 


























strain, should be four—a ratio which in practice | whom it had more and more become the custom 
he would probably be inclined to increase by | to heap a great deal of designing. There had 
one-half. grown up, and it had been advocated by the pen 
of an able writer, whose magnificent word-paint- 
jing carried forward the movement, a taste for 
THE POSITION OF THE ART WORKMAN. | Gothic art throughout the country. He alluded 
| to their friend Mr. Ruskin. But he thought that 
ihe (Mr. Ruskin), and those who thought with 

THE annual meeting of the members of the | him, went a little too far. They seemed to think 
Architectural Museum, for the distribution of that you had only to set an object before the 
prizes, was held on Tuesday evening last, in the art-workman, and to tell him to carve it, and 
theatre of the South Kensington Museum, on | that it should necessarily come out beautifully 
which occasion an address was delivered on the and gracefully. That he did not admit. He 
position of art-workmen, by believed that the perception of the beautiful, on 

Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, President. He the one hand, and the means of carrying it out 
said that last year he had addressed them on|on the other, must be given by education. 
the subject of architectural art as such, apart | Without education you got clever botches, but 
from architecture in general as an art. He/ only in the case of a few geniuses did you get 
would on the present occasion deal with a anything like real satisfaction. The demand for 
topic which it might, perhaps, be said they | free art had to be met. We were at once to 
ought to have handled much earlier. It was| come out with something which was to be a 
a subject that, so to speak, underlaid our whole | great deal better than anything which had gone 
existence. It treated of the material with which | before it. This had led to a state of things out 
they had to deal in all the work they had to do; | of which they might get a great deal of good; 
and it was, in one word, the position of the art-, but it had landed them in a system of conven- 
workman. The reason he had selected that topic tional originality made easy. Goths and Greeks 
was this. Last year, a Commission sat toinquire alike, it is true, were mere copyists fifteen years 





ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM PRIZES. 


they were then assembled. They were, however, 
only schools of design, in which they might also 
pick up a little modelling. There was no execu- 
tion in them, and tuition was purely optional. 
If, however, they could affiliate to the Royal 
Academy a body-of art-prizemen, out of the two 
elements, something of a solid and satisfactory 
character might be built up. They had not only 
the schools, and—as they hoped,—the academy 
element, but there was also the growth of an 
artistic feeling among art-workmen tending 
towards this step ; and why should there not be 
something like the guilds of former days, not 
created by or dependent upon the State, but 
dependent upon voluntary association and affilia- 
tion to an institution such as the Royal Academy ? 
The schools should not be extinguished, but left 
to be carried on by a free organization of art- 
lovers, and not be allowed to remain a mere 
State department. If art-workmen were pre- 
pared to enter into the matter in the way he had 
suggested, he saw no reason why there should 
not be a profession of stone-carvers and wood- 
carvers, as there was a profession of . 
phers or of dentists, to be followed to the exclu- 
sion of any other means of gaining bread. 
Another step which would be necessary in this 
movement was this: they should fall back upon 
the old idea of apprenticeship. A duly qualified 
carver in wood or stone who had obtained his 
diploma and his certificate in the art contest, 
should be allowed to take apprentices. For 





himself, he saw no reason why they should not 
have the new profession of working-artist. The 


into the situation of the Royal Academy; before ago; but they would now go into a system of | artist in marble goes through a regular training 


which Commission he had the honour of ap- easy originality, of gentle invention; and were 
pearing as a witness specially in connexion with they to be satisfied to stop there? Had not easy 
this institution, as one of the art institutions of invention fallen into as much imitation as the 
the country. In the course of his evidence, he old thing which it succeeded consisted of be- 


made reference to topics of art study which had fore? only it was not the imitation of Mr. | 
to do with the pursuits of the Architectural Beverley, but of, say, Mr.A.B.’s clever reproduc- | 
Museum ; and, when the report of the Commis- tion of the Early French. If they got too) 
sion was published, he saw with pleasure a para- natural, they fell back into old paganism: if 
_without being a scholar. The Architectural 


graph in the following terms :—‘‘ We recognise they got too conventional, they fell into the 


great value in the suggestion first made to us in celery-and-cabbage school. The way to avoid | 
the evidence of Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, these shoals and quicksands was to educate a_ 
‘and the system was found not to work as 
‘well as could be desired. Now they had 
started with modern subjects, and they found 


that there should be a class of art-workmen con- class of working artists, and not to leave them 
nected with the Royal Academy. Looking to merely as art-workmen. Carving had got into 
the more intimate connexion with the fine arts the hands of contractors. He did not regret 


of those of a more mechanical character, and that. There was a great deal of work that! 


the great importance of extending the influence should be carried out quickly, and under circum- 
of the former over the latter, we think that stances which only the capitalist system of the 
workmen of great excellence in metal, stone, day could meet; but alongside of that there 
wood, and other materials, might properly be must be the working artist, or they would see 
distinguished by some medal or certificate of no carving in the villages—no carving in the 
honour, conferred by the Royal Academy ; and, small towns—no carving in farmhouses, or those 
in certain special cases, become members of other places into which they desired that the 
the Academy, at least as associates. Each of spirit of art should penetrate. It must come to 
these art workmen might properly receive a be understood that there were firms in London 


bronze medal, with the appellation of Royal that employed artists, and the names of those | 
Academy Medalist.” Finding that his opinion artists must be given to the world. No doubt | 
| large establishments, devoting himself to a par- 


had been so well received, he thought it was due the present state of things was a safer and an 
to himself and to the cause which he had taken | easier one for the art-workman. Now the capi- 
up, to follow it out to its results, The talists stood the risk; the payment to the work- 
Museum cxisted for the art-workmen, and he man was secure. If the latter were put forward 
felt there was, therefore, no such proper place more prominently, he should be paid by the 
to break ground in as there, and no such proper piece, and much more responsibility would 
time to speak out as at their annual meeting. attach to him. Work was not now minutely 
He did not hesitate to say that the position criticised when it was known that the conse- 
of art-workmen was at first sight somewhat quences of the criticism might be visited upon, 
anomalous. He spoke to those around him | perhaps, some of the most insignificant of those 
as their friend, with a view to raise their profes- | in the employment of the contractor. The pre- 
sion from the difficulties and anomalies im which | sent, therefore, was a safe system: it secured 
he saw it placed. What had they come to by uniform wages for the workmen and a certain 
reason of the prizes offered by the Museum, by amount of uniform criticism for the work per- 
the Society of Arts, and by the Wood-carvers’ formed: it secured peace for the employer and 
Society, to their very great credit, and by the | the employed by a high level of smooth mediocre 
endorsement of the work so accomplished by the art for the world in general. To make the work- 
Commission? Why, that there was a class of ing artist what he should be, he must, so to 
working artists now in existence who were sub- | speak, work with his name round his neck: he 
ject to no obligatory recognised training, and| must stand in such a position with the public 
had no absolute position in the art-world; who | that his credit would be attached to the work he 
depended for their remuneration upon weekly | turned out, and that he would suffer in pocket 
payments, and yet from whom were demanded | and in reputation if that work were under par: 
the refinement and the work of artists. That) he must be pressed to stand the good and the 
was clearly an anomalous state of things. They | bad of the experiment. It was necessary, 














had either gone too far, or had not gone far 
enough. The question, then, was, how without 
@ socialistic revolution were they to put working 
artists in their proper position, and yet to keep 
up the commercial balance of matters? How 
was the present state of things brought about ? A 
sudden demand for art-workmen had been created 
by the art movement,—the Gothic movement 
of which Pugin and Barry were the pioneers,— 
and which had gone on every day outrunning 
the supply. The sculpturesque art in and out 
caused a demand which had to be met somehow ; 
and so had grown up a system of taking art on 





commission, to be carried out by middlemen, 


under the direction of the architect. He did | 


then, 
that the working artist should be an educated 
man. Heshould undergo a certain training and 
education: he should obtain certain diplomas 
before he acquired the right to put his card in 
his window, and to advertise himself to the world 
as “John Smith, working artist in wood,” or in 
stone. The haphazard education which was 
fashionable now-a-days, would not do for such 
aperson. He could not afford to blow hot and 
cold. If they went im for educated art they 
must have educated artists. What training then 
was it necessary to go through in order to 
become such? There was a great ramification 
of schools of art through the country, of which 
the head quarters were at the building in which 


/and becomes an Academician : why the artist in 
wood and stone should not be trained and 
educated, why those who decorated our houses, 
‘made our shops cheerful and our churches 
beautiful, should not be recognised by such 
an institution as the Royal Academy, he regarded 
as a mere prejudice of the day. No man could 
be an artist, except for the barest imitation, 


Museum formerly offered prizes for historical 
subjects which required considerable reading, 


that the men understood and answered and 
competed with great credit to themselves. He 


said, then: let the working artist be a man who 


gets the bronze medal of the Royal Academy, 


and who devotes himself to his particular branch 


of art, as the painter or the sculptor devoted him- 
self to his: let the masters of the schools be 
paid partly by the Academy and partly by the 
State,—then the educated man would take his 


' prize if he could—would contend for his diploma 


and become an artist. He might then either 
settle in London, engage himself at one of the 


ticular branch of art ; or settle in some provincial 
town, and carve the tombstones or adorn the resi- 
dences of the neighbourhood; or he might travel 
circuit, from place to place ; but for all this he 
must first be educated: he must be trained in 
drawing as well as in handling his tools: he 
must have lessons from the human model: he 
must have won his certificate to show that he 
really is what he professes to be. When all that 
was done, they would have set up a newer and 
a higher profession than that of the ordinary 
artisan, to which any man with a little capital 
and a love of the beautiful could aspire—a 
profession not of handicraftsmen merely, 
but of working artists. In carrying out this 
plan no detriment would be done to the em- 
ployer. It was the evil and the bane of 
those who earned weekly wages that they 
were apt to set up associations to keep up 
the price of labour: these led to strikes, and 
were absolutely antagonistic to any art-feeling 
at all. The present plan would not work against 
employers: they would of course look out for the 
best men; and very likely they would run up 
the prices ; so that the person who would suffer 
in the end would be the unlucky patron of art: 
but it would lead to a system of education 
which would be a reality, and to a development 
of superiority which they never could hope for 
now, as, after a little time, the art-prizeman 
became absorbed in the mass and was forgotten. 
These were, no doubt, bold views; bat he felt 
that the time had come for speaking out on this 
important subject ; for stating fairly the outside 
of their demands, and telling the art-workman 
how far they would have him go; and that the 
time was coming when no demand of his would 
be recognised if he did not produce his creden- 
tials of industry, education, and competency. 
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As he had said, the present system was a safer | out of the boat, arising from the rugged protu- 
one for the art-workman : he was subject to less | berances of large masses of granite rock, which 
competition, to less criticism, to less responsi-| are generally covered with seaweed, rendered 
bility: the present system did less to try | thereby rather slippery, and a false step might 
his learning or to test his originality; but | have been very mischievous. 


liarly worthy of notice more than may be seen 
in hundreds of instances of monastic ruing 
throughout the British Isles: in fact, they are 
of smaller dimensions than the greater number 
of ruined abbeys and cathedrals in Great 


if he came forward as an artist, he must be} Various passages in the early writings of} Britain, All that remains at Iona affords us 


prepared to stand his trial with his brethren 6f| church history seem to infer that Toga, the 
the same profession, and to abide by the verdict | oldest name of which signified the “ale of the 
which, without favour, but with justice, would be | Druids,” was a spot celebrated for ita religion 
delivered by the art-lovers of the world. If he | from a very remote period, notwithstanding it 
passed successfully through that ordeal, he | was situate far from the busy world’s 
would achieve position—perhaps wealth,—and | sound. In one of the churches established by 
become an employer of labour himself on the | St. Patrick in Ireland, some time during the 
system by which he had himself acquired distine. | latter part of the fourth century, there arose, 
tion. If they could make the Architectural | nearly two centuries afterward, a pious man 
Museum the foundation of such a system, he | named Columba, in whose veins flowed royal 
believed they would have done much to ereate, | blood: he resolved to preach the word of God 
to spread, and to perpetuate a sympathy anda/in Scotland; therefore embarked with some 
zeal for true art throughout the country, of his companions about a.p. 565, and the 
The President then proceeded to deliver the | little missionary band landed safely in Iona, 
prizes which had been awarded. | where it found Druids preaching in a temple of 
Wood Carving.—-(9 Misereres received.) rude stones. Conal, the Scotch king, granted 
Prise 1. 90M Joke Geyeee, of Saliendae, | ip ba er oe = ie that a 
tom, : it became “the Miassiona sle,”—the light of 
ae aga J. M. Leach, of 1, Newmarket-road, | the western world. Pech the extreme da 
Prize 3. An extra prise, U. 1s. Mr. Alexander Ken- points of Mull the east side of lona may be dis- 


another example of the sad waste and demoli- 
tion of elegant architecture, directly or indirectly 
resulting from the Reformation; after which 
immense numbers of sacred edifices were dis- 
gracefully suffered to dilapidate, by frigid in- 
difference, or ul and deliberate robbery, 
a the or any individual was at full 
rty to a the stones for any purpose 

or soshenadaihaees seh 
The numerous elaborately carved gravestones 
with which this royal cemetery is still crowded, 
and many vestiges of others, no doubt removed 
from Iona, whieh may be seen in the neighbour- 
ing isles, are, perhaps, more interesting to a 
learned antiq than the roofless walls which 
abound in the midst of them. These gravestones 
are much defaced, in consequence of being con- 
stantly walked upon by visitors. The mortal 
‘remains of not fewer than forty sovereigns of 
Scotland, from Fergus II. to Macbeth, in 1040; 
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mare, ie the employ of Mr, Forsyth, 8, Edward-street, | tinctly seen ; and very near the margin of the | four of Ireland, eight of Norway, and one of 
I ra “i : Ae sina | Sea a few of the humblest human dwellings | France; besides lords of the isles, chieftains of 

; ae ee se rat he 8 | appear, perhaps twenty in number: these con- | clans sa and clergy, are said to hav 
Prize 1, 5/. 5s.—Given by the Ecclesiological Society. | |}. ; . : , eetad # * , - er eshig 
Mr. Alfred Hecsam, in BA pon way - on Noten: | Stitute the town of Sodor, which, together with | been buried in this blessed isle, in separate en- 
Butler, & Bayne, of New King-street, Covent Garden. | the Isle of Man, is a bishop’s see. Some totter- | closures, each of which had, formerly, a Latin or 
Prize 2. 31. 3s.—Given by Mr. Beresford Hope. Mr. ing walls, handsome crosses, and a host of ela- | Celtic inscription, denoting to which class of the 













Joseph Peploe Wood, of 25, Brown-street, Bryanstone- 
uare. 


8q : pag 
Prize 3. An extra prize of WU. ts. given by the Archi. | Of the cathedral and monastic buildings of that | 


oma? amen r. Edward Sherwood, of 25, Brown. 
street, Bryanstone-square, a nephew and in the 
of Mr. Wood, the second prizeman. 


| borately-carved gravestones, are all that remain 
| long celebrated isle, which only history and a 


employ | few ruined edifices show to have once flourished 


| with great renown. 


illustrious dead it was appropriated. These in- 
scriptions are now almost obliterated: many of 
the tombs are inseribed with a few words, either 
in the Latin or Celtie languages : some few have 
dates in Roman character, varying from the 










Mr. Ash made some observations from the; There is good reason to believe, that this far- | twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. The last two 
body of the hall, and the proceedings terminated | famed little isle was a sacred spot amongst the | Scottish kings, who were buried in Iona, were 
with a warm vote of thanks to the President, on | Druids and ancient Britons, long before it re-| Duncan I., in 1034, and his murderer, Macbeth, 
the motion of Lord John Manners, M.P. | ceived the light of Christianity: it was in 1040. These gravestones are arranged in no 
the wide-spread fame of its sanctity which in- | less than nine distinct rows: they are all more 
duced Columba and his companions to visit it,|or less ornamented, in a style somewhat pecu- 
IONA: ITS MONUMENTS AND SACRED P10 to Venerable Bede, im a.p. 565 ; | liar to this part of the country ; and the variety 

REMAINS when he first came from Ireland, to convert | of design in the carved work, which is very 
, the natives, and ultimately established him- | cleverly composed, is remarkably abundant. No 



















DuRING a recent visit to the west of Scotland, self amongst them. Columba must have been | 
I was daily in view of the distant island and aman far in advance of the dark age in which | 
cathedral of Icolmkill, or Iona, a place so cele- | he lived, and may be considered to have intro- | 
brated during the Middle Ages for its sanctuary, duced letters or literature, as well as Christianity, | 
as the burial-place of royal, noble, and holy per- | into that part of Britain: his writings, which are | 
sonages, and so unworthily deserted and neg-,in Latin, were published at Louvain in 1667. | 
lected by all classes of the eighteenth and | This holy man is said to have died in 597. What- 
nineteenth centuries. Long before the traveller | ever may have been the precise practice of the 
is in sight of Iona, which may be seen far dis- | institution founded by Columba in Iona, it is 
tant across the water, he is compelled to put up not likely to have been on any principle of 
with many inconveniences, compared with onr| monastic discipline, because such forms of wor- 
modern habits in other parts of the British Isles. | ship were not established in that part of our 
The roads are few, narrow, anything but straight | country until long after his time. It was) 
or level, rarely repaired, and scarcely a house is probably somewhat of a seminary for the educa- 
to be found where travellers can be accommo-| tion of the priesthood; a great school of eccle- 
dated for money; but this deficiency is amply | siastics,—or, what we should now call, a “ theolo- 
compensated by the hospitality of the inhabi-: | gical college.” Iona was certainly the retreat of | 
tants. A large portion of the Ross of Mull | learning, and the seminary whence issued those | 
consists of regions mountainous and wild, thinly | pious monks and laymen, who again revived 
inhabited, and scantily cultivated. The hills | literature, and propagated Christianity through 
present but little variety, being almost wholly | many kingdoms, during the Gothic ignorance 
covered with heath or fern, diversified here and | which pervaded Europe after the overthrow of 
there by a clear stream rushing down the steep.| the Roman empire. ‘The introduction of papal 











These hills are generally composed of large shat- 
tered crags of granite. Where the country is not 
hilly, swamps of peat-bog are abundant, inter- 
spersed with small masses of granite rock, stick- 
ing up in points or sharp edges, altogether ren- 
dering the journey difficult, from the labour of 
climbing, or cautiously considering where every 
step may be trodden. Silence and solitude com- 
mand attention in a district where trees are of 
rare occurrence: the oak and the elm are 
strangers, almost unknown in the western isles. 
Dr. Johnson says, a timber-tree might be exhi- 
bited as a show in [that part of | Scotland, with 
the same novelty as a horse in Venice. 

The Ross of Mull granite quarries are all 
situate at present close to the sea, for the con- 
venience of shipment. To get from one to another 
by land is at all times difficult, even during the 
dryest seasons, owing to the want of roads and 
the vast ‘amount of wet: hence, if weather will 
permit, the best way is, to navigate in a small 
boat, coastwise, between a multiplicity of little 
rocks, at times, with less than a fathom of water. 
These great stones, or little rocks, unworthy even 
the name of islets, are so numerous near the 
shore, and visible or not, according to the tide, 
as to render it diffieult to steer clear of them. 
The greatest distance between Iona and the 
larger island of Mull is about a mile, to be 
ferried across in a small boat, with a couple of 
rowers; and here, as at all other places in this 
district, I had some difficulty in getting in and 


rule eventually substituted some order of regular 
monks everywhere in Europe; and, during 
many centuries, their noted learning and sanctity 
procured for them an undisturbed tranquillity. 
The successors of Columba were afterwards in- 
terrupted by the Danes and other ferocious 
tribes: after this, the place remained deserted 
for many years, till it was again occupied by a 
detachment of monks, of the order of St. Benedict, 
who held it till the general Reformation. 

The most interesting architectural remains at 
Iona are the ruins of the cathedral, a nunnery, 
some chapels, and a building probably the resi- 
dence of a bishop or principal. The earliest 
portion of these buildings is certainly much later 
than the time of Columba: the chapel of St. 
Oran is apparently the oldest ; and it may, per- 
haps, be referred to the Saxon or Norman age. 
The nunnery may be reckoned next as regards 
antiquity: the arches of both these edifices 
are semicircular, and probably belong to the 
twelfth century. The most extensive ruin is 
that of the church, which is in the form of a 
cross, surmounted at the intersection of the 
nave and transept by a square tower. The 
oldest part of this building is that towards the 
east, and may probably be assigned to the thir- 
teenth century. The arches are pointed, although 
the massive shafts of the columns are cylindri 
and plain, as is not uncommon in edifices of the 
later Norman era. There is nothing in the style 








of architecture of the old buildings at Iona pecu- 


two stones are alike, and in nearly all cases, if the 
two sides of an individual stone are decorated, 
there will be a generalresemblance between them, 
notwithstanding the ornament on one side may 
be totally different in design from that on the 
other side. The same may be said of the archi- 
tectural ornaments about the old buildings: 
there is as much variety in the designs as can 
reasonably be imagined. All are designed and 
executed with great freedom, in a bold and effec- 
tive manner, especially considering the hard and 
refractory nature of the sandstone in which these 
works are executed. The quoins, tracery of the 


| doors and windows, carved capitals, and most of 


the mouldings about these sacred edifices, are 
wrought in sandstone said to be brought from 
Carsaig, near the mouth of Loch Buy, on the 
south side of Mull, where the quarries are still 
occasionally worked. Many of these ornaments 
are yet sharp, little weathered, and in excellent 
condition, although in many instances evidently 
mutilated by remorseless relic-hunters. Some 
few of these sandstone decorations are sadly 
disintegrated, mouldered away and entirely ef- 
faced, owing to ignorance or inattention in 
working and fixing the stones with their planes 
of lamination vertical, instead of horizontal, as 
they naturally lay in the quarry, which is indis~ 
pensably important for the duration of all sand. 
stones, because they are all invariably more or 
less laminated: and although in some cases it 
may be rather difficult to determine the bed-way 
of a sandstone, if it chance to be exposed to 
weather in a contrary direction, sooner or later 
nature will certainly show the error, when it is 
too late fora remedy. These sandstones being 
very porous, are all more or less covered either 
with lichens, or green vegetable matter, which, 
however, contribute to heighten the venerable 
aspect of the naturally gray stone. 

On approaching the cathedral and monastic 
ruins, the first thing that attracted my notice 
was the remarkable diversity of materials used 
in their construction. The walls, or such parts 
of them as might usually be called “ plain ashlar 
work,” in these edifices, are erected with the 
reddest granite I have ever seen, mixed with 
streaky dark and light-green jade, or jasper; & 
small portion of gneiss ; a black slaty rock, with 
here and there, apparently, a little hornblende 
or basaltic stone. There appears to have been 
very little labour bestowed on these very hard 
stones, merely sufficient to knock off the largest 

tuberances. These different-coloured stones 
Sore certainly not been placed in the walls 
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without thought, judgment, and even good taste, Britain,—in the other, unquestionably as many | invasion. The block fronts towards Smithfield. 


as regards contrasts, or harmony of each tint) 
with its surrounding hues. In no instance did 
I find two or more blocks of the same material | 
together, so as to present large patches of black, | 
red, or green; but altogether the colours are 
judiciously arranged, and the whole effect is! 
exceedingly rich and pleasing; especially as the | 
frequent rains, or “ Scotch mists,” keep the stones | 
almost constantly wet: hence they appear as if | 
polished, and thereby give the colours a deeper | 
hue. 

Another unusual feature in these buildings is, 
that no labour whatever has been bestowed on | 
jointing the coloured stones: they are not even | 
“hammer dressed,” and at present, externally, 
not a trace of mortar can be found in the joints : 
the walls are all built dry, that is, the stones are 
piled up without mortar or other cement in the 
joints. In building, if the stones tottered one 
upon another, small fragments were tucked 
under to steady them, but no working has been 
attempted. Limestone, and fuel to calcine it, 
are both scarce in the western isles, especially at 
Iona; consequently mortar must always have 
been expensive in such a neighbourhood: this 
may probably account for their edifices being 
almost destitute of such material. 

On leaving these illustrious relics, it was not 
without a melancholy emotion that I contem.- | 
plated the neglected fragments of what had | 
been, during perhaps a thousand years, the most | 
holy and religious structures in the north-west | 
of Europe. It was a sanctified spot of ground, | 
where the good, the great, the powerful, and the | 
regal were alike anxious that their mortal re- 
mains should be mingled with this dust. Of this 
fact, the almost innumerable richly-carved and | 
inscribed gravestones tell a mournful tale; some- | 
thing like an imaginary narrative of what West- | 
minster Abbey might present if it were deserted | 
and given up to all kinds of destruction for three | 
or four centuries. This is by no means an | 
exaggerated or overdrawn contrast: these two | 





sovereigns, lords, and ecclesiastics of the North : | 
yet, with all this interesting evidence before us, | 


it is extraordinary to observe with what coolness 
and indifference the greater number of even 


educated visitors view these venerable relics of | 


a former age of religious enthusiasts. 

It may now be useful to say something about | 
the present condition of these interesting re- | 
mains. This place of sepulture, including well- | 
executed architectural specimens, monuments of | 
the illustrious departed, and all belonging there- | 
to, has been so thoroughly neglected, that even | 
the comparatively few fragments, which now | 
attract so much of the archwologist’s notice, 
cannot long remain in their present positions, 
unless some careful supervision and reparation 
be very shortly made to preserve them from 
further dilapidation, not only from the severe 
weather, peculiar to this district, but also from 
injuries unintentionally inflicted by thoughtless 
visitors. Legally, these ecclesiastical and monu- 
mental remains belong to the Lord of the Isles, 
the present Duke of Argyll, whose ancestors 
came into possession of the island about the 
year 1693. But all who have carefully examined 
and are well acquainted with the particulars and 
history of these old walls and tombs, must surely 
entertain the patriotic feeling that they are not 
merely private property, but decidedly national 
mementoes, which every true Briton should en- 
deavour to preserve from decay, annihilation, 
and oblivion. For this purpose, all that is re- 
quired is a donation from the noble proprietor, 
a grant from our Government, or an open sub- 
scription of about 2001. or 3001., to secure these 








antiquities for at least two or three hundred 
years. C. H. Suirn. 








A LAST GLANCE AT NORTH 
SMITHFIELD. 
“ Gone, going,” and soon, before the ad- 


religious establishments were founded about the vance of improvement, the domestic edifices of 
same date, that in Scotland rather the earlier: | Old London will be altogether “gone.” To pre- 
they were both used for equally dignified pur-| serve a record of some of them is desirable; and 
poses: in one were interred or deposited the | here we have a picturesque group of houses and 
royal, noble, and religious personages of South shops which are vanishing before the railway 





bars,—a place of very old date. Along this road 
have often passed the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, when they, and their stately build- 
ings near here, were in all their strength and 
magnificence. Now, however, the once hand- 
some buildings which clustered round St. John’s- 
square have, with the exception of the venerable 
gateway, almost entirely disappeared. 

Although altered, the group of houses en- 
graved indicates considerable antiquity. The 
framework which remained until lately in some 
of the windows spoke of the reign of Henry VII. 
or Henry VIII. When these dwellings are re- 
moved, few will be left here older than the Great 
Fire of 1666. 

Many changes have taken place in Smith- 
field, but none of them of more consequence 
than will be the advent of the “iron horse” 
on to the site of the once world-famed metro- 
politan cattle-market, and the completion of the 
spacious new markets. 

In days far remote it was a dismal swamp, 
along one margin of which passed the city 
wall, branching from Newgate towards Cripple- 
gate. Next came the gathering together of the 
multitude on the waste to assist Rahere in 
laying the foundation of his Norman church. 
Then was seen the gradual growth of the mo- 
nastic buildings. Afterwards Henry II. allowed 
the Black Canons of Bartholomew’s to establish 
a fair, to which, from all parts of England, 
crowded merchants and handicraftamen. At 
about this time the vacant ground became in 
parts covered with smiths’ shops. Plantagenet 
and Tudor kings and queens have come here 
with jousting and pageantry. Edward I. and 
the Black Prince were in Smithfield in great 
state, after the battle of Cressy; and some 
years later, when the great King Edward had, as 
the chroniclers relate, fallen into his second child- 
hood, being infatuated with the charms of Alice 
Pierce, he brought her to Smithfield in a splen- 
did open car. Sitting by her side, and calling 
her the “ Lady of the Sun,” he conducted her to 
the lists, followed by a train of knights, each 
leading by the bridle a beautiful palfry, mounted 
by a gaily-dressed damsel 


Barely to enumerate the chivalric displays 
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which have been made here, the duels and 
trials by ordeal, and other events of the olden 
time, would occupy much space; for, up to the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James [., this 
renowned site was the resort of the royalty and 
nobility of the land. Drake, Raleigh, and others 
have knelt here on the cloth of gold before the 
maiden sovereign; nor has Old Smithfield been 
wanting in the display of scenes of more tragic 
import. Amongst these will be remembered the 
death of Wat Tyler, and the burning and the 
execution by other means of many who suffered 
for conscience’ sake. Bartholomew Leggate was, 
in 1611, condemned and executed in Smithfield 
as a dangerous heretic, and was the last 
for his who perished at the stake in England 
person religious opinions; but there were 
various terrible executions in Smithfield later, 





for charges of witcheraft, and other supposed 
offences. 

The precincts of St. Bartholomew's must have | 
been a pleasant retreat, with its mulberry- 
garden and elm and fruit trees. Under the | 
shade of these the scholars of the chief London 
schools were at seasons wont to assemble for the 
purpose of discussion and rivalry in the display 
of knowledge. Then the sale of sheep and oxen 
was but trifling, compared with the present de- | 
mand, and the extent of the pens was proportion- | 
ably small; but the ancient fair had not in Stow’s | 


| 498,000. 


columns. The building is made fire-proof through- 
out, with iron and concrete. 

The style of architecture is Italian, not following 
the exact arrangement of any particular building, 
but adapting the several features of the style to 
the exigencies of street architecture in our 
northern climate, thus abandoning the advan- 





tage obtained, architecturally, by the solid base- 
ments of Italy, for the sake of the improved | 
light required on the ground-story for mercantile | 
purposes. The windows are well recessed, and | 
the front, as a whole, is effective and handsome. 

The North British Insurance Company was 
established in 1809, commenced life business in 
1825, and was incorporated by royal charter. It 
has the co-operation of some of the highest 
Scottish families: The joint company has ob- 
tained the confidence of the public to such an 
extent, that its total income last year was above 
The paid-up capital of the company 
is 250,0001., and its realised and invested funds 
are 2,233,9271. The company expect to occupy 
their new offices in the month of June.* 








THE MULREADY COLLECTION IN THE 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Tuls most interesting exhibition, the result of 

uliready’s art-life, including the portrait of a 


“FINE ARTS APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.” 
CANTOR LECTURES. 


In his fourth lecture, devoted to “Iron and 
Brass,” the first point noticed by Mr. Burges was 
the great employment of bronze in the classical 
era, it being used for most of the articles that 
we commonly manufacture in iron. Bronze 
statues were also numerous, although very liable 
to be melted down if the persons to whom they 
were erected became unpopular. Mention was 
made of the celebrated bronze colossi at Rhodes 
and Athens, as well as of several other chejs- 
Veuvre of ancient art. Attention was drawn to 
the various methods employed in the decoration 
of bronze statues in the classic times, such as 
damascening, gilding, and the substitution of 
silver, ivory, and other substances in the eyes. 
As regards Medizeval bronzes great stress was 
laid upon our own series at Westminster Abbey, 
so much being known of the artists and of their 
rate of payment ; and after noticing the great 
antiquity of bronze castings in the East, and the 
great skill of the Japanese in this art, the 
lecturer referred to the present state of these 
manufactures in France and England, very little 
being done in our own country. In France, M. 
Barbédienne deservedly holds the first rank, forthe 
extreme care displayed in the casting, although 
some doubt was expressed as to the expediency 































days ceased to be of almost national importance ; | gentleman when he was about nine years old, 
and most picturesque groups must the London | architectural sketches, dated 1803, and his last 
historian have seen in his wanderings here at | picture still unfinished, has been commented on 
fair-time. As years passed on, the improvement already at such length by the daily press, that 
of the roads, the altered character of manufac- | W@ Shall content ourselves with mentioning that 
tures, and other causes, led to the alteration of | it is open, and should be visited by every student 
Bartholomew's Fair from a great trade gather- | #24 lover of art. 113 paintings, and many hun- 
ing to an assembly of Londoners for festive pur- |dreds of drawings, show his industry, ana tell 


poses and amusement. At length the sports and | the whole story of his progress. We are not 


of copying works in marble by reducing them 
as bronzes. After describing the Damascened 
dinanderie produced at Mossul, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and Hart’s and Harding’s 
imitations of that of the Middle Ages, the lec- 
turer referred to the prevalent use now made of 
iron, both wrought and cast; observing that at 
present we had no very good means of judging 
| whether structures built of this metal were 













wonders of the fair, which were witnessed and | 
illustrated by Hogarth, declined, and that which 
had for many centuries been a valued institu- 
tion became a scene of confusion and riotous and | 
drunken disorder. Few, therefore, were sorry | 
to hear the last proclamation of the ancient fair 

made by the City authorities; when the small 

group of fruit and cake sellers who had assem- | 
bled according to old custom, were made to | 
move on by the police. Bartholomew's Fair | 
had done its work ; and, like the English cross- 

bows, coats of armour, pack-horses, and aj} 
hundred other things, gave way before changed | 


arrangements. j 
A few years afterwards we heard the last) 
knell of the bell which closed for ever the 
old Smithfield Cattle-market: like the fair, | 
a time-honoured institution, but which, like | 
the other, had become a nuisance, and unsuited | 
for its purpose; and none regret the change | 
who remember the scenes of confusion which | 
reigned here on market-days,—the loud lowing | 
of oxen, the bleating of ill-used sheep, the bark- | 
ing of dogs, the hoarse voices of drovers, the | 
want of water, and the other miseries of Old | 
Smithfield. 
For some years past this place has been in a dis- 
graceful state of neglect ; but we may hope now 
for improvement. Let us urge that in the course 
of it some thought be given to pent-up City lads, 
who, during the last three centuries, have been 
gradually robbed of their play-grounds. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


THE NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
OFFICES. 


THE Mercantile Insurance Company was formed 
in consequence of the large additional rates re- 
quired by the Associated Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, after the great fire in Tooley-street, 


|not a great thinker. 


amongst those who rave of his genius. He was | likely to be permanent ; and adding that there 
a great draughtsman, and a great colourist ; but | was very great room for a much more extended 
His pictures amuse and | application of art to engineering works than had 
please: they serve to interest men and women in | hitherto been made. The ironwork of the twelfth 
other men and women (and that is something), ‘and thirteenth centuries was pointed out as 
but his teaching, with some few exceptions, is | models to be followed in the designs for elaborate 
but small. Within his own limits, however, he | works for doors, screens, and other small objects, 
holds one of the highest places. | the ornament being obtained by means of iron 
| stamps, while the practice of the fourteenth and 
i ete | fifteenth centuries, of getting the effect by 
PRIZES FOR ART WORKMEN. | placing thin perforated plates one behind another, 
: a | was by no means to be so much approved. A 
: THE Council of the Society of Arts have pub- | screen, however, executed by Hardman in this 
lished a long list of subjects, for which they | manner, and placed in the late exhibition, was 
offer handsome prizes of money in competition. | mentioned with great praise for its delicate 
All specimens must be sent in by the 26th of workmanship. Mr. Burges concluded by strongly 
November. The subjects comprise carvings iM | advocating the application of art to works in 
marble, stone, and wood ; repoussé work, in any cast-iron, and by suggesting several methods 
metal ; hammered work, in iron, brass, or copper; | whereby this might be decorated. The table 
carving in ivory; chasing in bronze; etching presented an interesting show of works. 
and engraving on metal—N iello work ; enamel |" ‘The fifth lecture (March 7th) treated of “ Gold 
painting on copper or gold; painting on porce- | and Silver.” Though considerable documentary 
lain ; decorative painting ; inlays in wood (mar-| eyidence existed as to the excellence of the 
quetry or buhl), ivory, or metal; cameo-cutting; antique works in gold and silver, the value 
engraving on glass; wall-mosaics ; gem-engrav- | of the material has caused an almost com- 
ing; die-sinking; glass-blowing; bookbinding | plete destruction of the objects themselves, 
and leather work ; and embroidery. The list in | and we have, consequently, but little to learn 
detail, with the amounts and conditions, may be | from this quarter: on the contrary, a compara- 
obtained at the society's house. itively large quantity of Medieval plate and 
| jewelry has come down to our own day, to say 
| nothing of the numerous and curious inventories 
| so frequently met with; the most instructive of 
these latter being that of Louis, Count of Anjou, 
‘ i | taken somewhere about the year 1360, and which 
Tus council of the Art-Union met on Tuesday | has been published in the work of M. de Laborde, 
at the South Kensington Museum, Professor | on “The Enamels in the Louvre.” The various 
Donaldson in the chair ; and proceeded to award | 


: . Ry $ | processes applied to the working of the precious 
their offered premium of 600I. for the best statue | | 4.1. in the Middle Ages were then described, 


or group submitted in competition. After succes- | and a short list given of the principal vases and 














AWARD OF PREMIUM BY THE ART- 
UNION OF LONDON. 

















































sive votings the number of models for choice was | 
reduced to three,—-the Wood Nymph, the Lady of | 
the Lake, and Imogen; and ultimately the Wood | 
Nymph was selected. The successful sculptor | 


ornaments demanded for the decoration of the 
Church and for secular uses. Much regret was 
expressed at the want of art education, not only 
among the workmen, but among the tradesmen 









June 22nd, 1861; and, when fairly established, 
the directors purchased of Messrs. Prescott the site 
of No. 61, Threadneedle-street, and commenced 
there the erection of new offices. It having, 


street, Russell-square. 
The council invite competitors to affix their 
names to their several works. 








however, occurred to the parties interested on 
both sides, that an amalgamation with the 
North British Fire and Life Insurance Company 
would be advantageous, that amalgamation was 
effected, and the associated companies, under 
the title of the North British and Mercantile, 
then added to their land by the purchase of the 
well-known Cock Tavern, and upon the site thus 
enlarged, the present building, of which we give 
a view, has been erected by the surveyor to the 
company, Mr. Thomas Piper, assisted by Mr. 
J. E. Goodchild. The builders were Messrs. W. 
Cubitt & Co. The material is Portland stone, 
varied with blue grey granite, in the ground 
story, and in the upper stories red granite 





The sculptor of Imogen writes :— 

“ Seeing in your notice of the Art-Union seulpture in | 
the Kensington Museum, the remark that the mght arm | 
of Imogen is doubtful, I would submit that I selected | 
this heroine of Shakspeare not only as affording, I thought, 
& popular subject to meet the desires of the Art Union, 
but asalso taking a point which Iam not aware of having 
seen treated, either in painting or sculpture, é. ¢. a wo- 
man’s fearful and unaccustomed (and therefore, perhaps, 
bordering on the awkward) way of drawing a sword ( 
she throws a stone!). In the rest of the figure I have tried | 
to be graceful, but in this respect I dare say I have some- | 
what sacrificed grace to expression, and your remark | 

this point.” 

* Part of the building will be occupied by the Inter- 
national Financial Society, established, wit 
direct 
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to make advances on land with promptitude 
and smali expense, 


® strong | and Messrs. Widdowson & Veale. 
ljewelry was also noted for the good taste 


was found to be Mr. C. B. Birch, of 38, Keppel- | themselves ; the old silver and gold smiths, such 


jas Cellini, being both tradesmen and artists. 
| The next part of the subject touched upon was 
|jewelry. Great praise was given to the orna- 
|ments of the ancient Etruscans, which were 
literally “jewels of silver and jewels of gold.” 
The higher sort of Medizval jewelry appears, 
on the contrary, to have consisted almost en- 
tirely of precious stones, only such an amount 
of metal being used as was necessary to bind 
them together. The jewelry of the Renais- 
sance formed a third variety, being distinguished 
by the little figures and ornaments covered with 
enamel. The lecturer drew attention to the 
modern revivals of Etruscan work by Signor 
Castellani, of the Mediaeval by Messrs. Hardman 
& Co., and of the Renaissance by Mr. Hancock 
Mr. Green’s 
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generally displayed. Finally, a few words were 
added on the coinage and the necessity of a 
great improvement with regard to that in pre- 
sent use, the example of the Greeks being 
adduced, whose coins were objects of the highest 
art, and the dies for which are supposed to have 
been made by the same artists who engraved 
gems. The Italian money of Louis XII. was 
also brought forward as a most excellent exam- 
ple, exhibiting, in its way, nearly as good art as 
the Greek coins, while it possessed the great ad- 
vantage of being easily piled—the want which, 
in the present day, would be considered a great 
defect in the antique examples. The lecture was 
illustrated by examples of plate and jewelry. 








APPARATUS FOR FIREMEN. 


A sIMPLE and apparently effective apparatus 
has been lately constructed by a Mr. H. Kuhfuss, 
of Carlsruhe, for the purpose of discovering the 
whereabouts of the flames in cases where the 
smoke would prevent a fireman from entering a 
house in the ordinary manner. Mr. Kuhfass 
does away with the mouthpiece and fresh-air 
pipe hitherto used in these cases. The apparatus 
consists of a cap made of light material, and 
covered with a coating of gutta percha: this cap 
is drawn over the head, a collar of india-rubber 
fitting it sufficiently tight round the neck to 
prevent the smoke from entering. Two holes, 
filled in with glass, admit light, as in a diving 
apparatus ; and in the region of the mouth and 





nose two cross incisions are made, which are 


At London Bridge the traffic has increased of 
late years to a most enormous extent; and the 
same is the case as regards Holborn. 

Middle-row is certainly neither picturesque nor 
ornamental. The amount of business carried on 
on the north side is but trifling, and even that 
on the other side is not much, and merits no 
consideration whatever in comparison with the 
advantages which would result from the removal 
of this obstruction. 

At present Middle-row makes Holborn some- 
thing like two bottles with one neck. It acts as 
a stoppage, not only to vehicles going to the 
City, but also to those coming from it. If this 
block were removed, and the Holborn-valley 
levelled, we should, at any rate from Newgate, 
along Oxford-street to Paddington, have one of 
the most spacious, convenient, and noble tho- 
roughfares in the metropolis. 





VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL EXAMI. 
NATION CLASS. 


A mretinG of the friends and members of the 
Architectural Examination Class was held on 
Tuesday, the 8th inst., at the rooms of the 
Architectural Association, Conduit-street, to 
elect new officers and consider the report of the 
past session. 

Mr. T. Roger Smith was voted to the chair. 

Mr. Ridge, the late secretary, then handed in 
the accounts for the past session, and gave some 
explanation of the method in which the class 


are /had been conducted, and hints for the remo- 
buttoned up, after a sponge, saturated with | 


delling of the rules. After discussion on these 


strong vinegar, has been admitted, entirely | points, the following officers were elected: Mr. 


covering mouth and _ nostrils. 
teaches that the organs of respiration are not | 
affected by the smoke so long as the sponge is | 
kept wet; and a small bottle of vinegar which | 
the fireman takes with him, enables him to 
moisten the sponge when required. A whistle, | 
attached to the inside of the cap, completes this | 
very simple contrivance. 








MIDDLE ROW, HOLBORN, STILL STOPS 
THE WAY. 

THERE are certain metropolitan improvements | 
which are so absolutely necessary that the reason | 
why they have been long delayed is not easily 
to be understood. Amongst them there are few | 
which present themselves so glaringly, or in such | 
a clear and tangible block, as that in Holborn, | 
which spoils and renders inconvenient one of the | 


most important thoroughfares of the metropolis. | 


{ 


To this subject we have often called attention in | 
the Builder ; and some time since gave a view | 
of the place. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works recently, Mr. Hall moved “ That the ne- 
cessary steps be taken for obtaining, if possible, | 
the insertion of a clause in the Holborn Valley | 
Improvement Bill, now before Parliament, for 
the removal of the houses on the north side of 
Middle-row, out of the funds proposed to be 
raised ; or, failing that, then to obtain a recom- 
mendation from the committee to whom the Bill 
is referred, for such removal; and that the 
solicitor be so instructed.” 

After some discussion, and the substitution 
of an amendment, the motion was eventually 
negatived by a majority of twelve to seven. 
So ridiculous seems the determination to pre- | 
serve this nuisance, that we cannot but hope | 
that the Board of Works have some special plan 
in view for its removal. Since then the Board 
have, we believe, determined on moving in it. 

With the exception of London Bridge, this 
part of Holborn is now the most thronged of the | 
metropolitan thoroughfares, as the following | 
enumeration, taken some time 
will show :— 
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ago by the police, | 


Experience | T. Blashill, president ; Messrs. R. R. Bayne and 


J. Lemon, vice-presidents ; Messrs. F. B. Brooks 
and R. B. Mather, hon. secretaries. 

The opening meeting will be held on the 22nd 
March; the subject, geometric drawing, to be 
introduced by Mr. T. M. Rickman. 








THE SHAKSPEARE TERCENTENARY. 

Commemorative Performances. — A numerous 
gathering of the managers of the various London 
theatres took place at the rooms of the National 
Shakspeare Committee, 120, Pall-mall, on Satur- 
day last, to arrange ihe time for the perform- 


the Monument Fund. Mr. Benjamin Webster 
(Adelphi and St. James’s), presided, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, amongst others, were present : 
Mr. J. B. Buckstone (Haymarket), Mr. G, J. 


| Vining (Princess’s), Messrs. Shepherd & Ander- 


son (Surrey), Mr. Robert Edgar (Sadler’s Wells 
and National Standard), Messrs. Swanborough 
(Strand), Messrs. Frampton & Fenton (Victoria), 
and Mr.8. Lane (Britannia). It was reported 
that Messrs. E. Falconer & F. B. Chatterton 
Drury-lane), and Mr. C. Fechter (Lyceum), 
would gladly concur in any decision arrived at. 
After some considerable discussion it was defini- 
tively settled that the best time for such per- 
formances to take place would be during the 
weeks commencing Monday, April 18th, and 
ending Saturday, April 30th, and that they 
should take place accordingly. It was under- 
stood that the performances would, as far as 
practicable, be Shakspearian performances ; and 
in one or two cases, where they will be given on 
or very near the night of the 23rd, special and 
interesting features will be imported into them. 

Poetry and Music for the Occasion.—In con- 


| nexion with the tercentenary, the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts offers two gold | 
medals, one for a lyric ode for four voices, | 
,and the other for the musical accompaniment | 


thereto. 

Ventnor (Isle of Wight).—A committee is now 
actively engaged in organizing an efficient staff 
of readers for the tercentenary. Several gentle- 
men of dramatic talent will take part in thedemon- 
The plan of operations extends over 
three days, namely, the actual birthday of the 


| great bard, the 23rd of April, and the following 


| Monday and Tuesday. On each day there will 

|be Shakspearian readings, interspersed with 

| vocal and instrumental music. A public break- 

fast on the 23rd, on the successful plan adopted 

at the marriage of the Prince of Wales, is sug- 
ted 


gested. 
Birkenhead.—At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee, the question as to the form in which the 





. Passen- | Foot Total 
— ogg Vehicles.| gers in | Passen- | Passen- stration. 
dR Vehicles.| gers. gers. 
London Bridge 10,429 30,799 54,128 84,927 
Holborn Bars......| 9,000 36,094 41,610 77,708 
Aldgate ............ 4,978 | 12,548 ; 55,095 
Blackfriars 
Bridge ..... 4,108 7,293 31,642 | 38,935 
Bishopsgate-st. 3,461 | 19,388 | 34,161 | 53,549 
Finsbury-place 3,451 11,060 27,024 | 38,084 
inories ............ 2,456 3,571 18,208 21,779 
Smithfield-bars...| 2,439 4,012 ,830 | 28,842 
Whitecross-street| 2,305 4,026 | 24,890 | 28,916 
Temple Bar* ...... 2,159 | 13,724 | 36,950 | 50,674 
-street, 2,052 4,962 | 21,060 | 26,012 ‘4 
* At the time of this enumeration, a portion of Fleet- 
street was partially stopped ; but this would not be suffi- 
cient to vary by more than a little over 1,000 the rela- 
tive extent of traffic of Temple-bar and Holborn-bars. 





y should be celebrated was discussed, 
and the following suggestions were made by 
various gentlemen present ;— that the opening 
of the Free Library take place on the day; that 








a statue of Shakspeare be erected ; that there be 
a procession to the Park, and an oak planted in 
commemoration of the event ; that an entertain- 
ment be given to the working classes in the 
drill-shed ; that at an annual dinner a prize be 
given for the best essay on some Shakspearian 
subject ; that a fund be formed for providing 
Shakspearian lecturers and readings free to the 
people; that a sum of money be given for the 
relief of poor authors and actors; and that there 
be a public dinner and Shakspearian soirée in 
the Music-hall. Finally the whole subject was 
referred to the executive committee. 

Leeds.—A committee is in course of forma- 
tion, consisting of a considerable number of 
the most influential gentlemen of the town 
and neighbourhood, with a view to arrange 
for the suitable celebration of the tercen- 
'tenary in Leeds, and some arrangements of a 
| highly interesting character, according to the 
| local Intellengencer, have already been made. 
| Middlesbro’.—The event is to be celebrated in 
| this town at the Athenwum by a public dinner ; 
| and, after meeting in the Odd-fellows’ Hall, over 
| which the Mayor will preside, the Burns’s Club 
| are tohavea supper. A number of working men 
| and others are also to have a supper at the Wel- 
| lington Hotel. 
|  Glasgow.—The literary societies of the city (of 
| which there are a large number), are about to 
‘organise themselves by means of a central 
/ union, who, according to the Atheneum, intend 
| to seize the occasion of the Shakspeare celebra- 
‘tion to hold their first public meeting, and thus 
_inaugurate their labours in the name of Shak- 
,speare. The Shakspeare Committee, which was 

appointed about a month ago, after a visit from 
|the Mayor of Stratford, is defunct. Glasgow, 
_ like all our great towns, will keep its Shakspearian 
| bounties for local objects, though many of its 
eminent citizens will subscribe to the National 
Monument in the Green Park. 











THE BOARD OF WORKS AND WINDSOR 
TRADESMEN, 

A peEpuration from Windsor, headed by the 
Mayor, have had an interview with the Right 
Hon. William Cowper, at the Office of Works and 
Public Buildings, Whitehall-place, in reference 
to a contemplated change in the mode of con- 


| ances handsomely promised to be given in aid of ducting the business of the Office of Works at 


Windsor; the contracts, it has been reported, 
being intended to be handed over to Messrs. 
Kelk & Lucas, without competition. 

Mr. Cowper having listened to all the obser- 
vations addressed to him by the deputation on 
this subject, informed them that they were mis- 
taken in supposing that any determination had 
been come to in the matter at present, and cer- 
tainly nothing would be done in it before the 
close of the present session of Parliament. In 
the meantime the arguments which he had 
heard should receive every consideration. The 
deputation assured him that, if the suggested 
alteration were carried out, they would feel it 
their duty to bring the matter before the House 
of Commons ; and that, in the meantime, a ques- 
| tion would be asked in the House, so as to pre- 
| vent that being done in the recess which could 
not be justified during the sitting of Parliament. 
|The Windsor Express states that a similar course 
|is proposed to be adopted with regard to the 
| Royal Palaces in London, as well as those of 
| Claremont, Hampton Court, and Bushey, and 
| that it will meet with a like resistance. 





THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar a meeting held on the 9th, Dr. Copland in 
the chair, a large number of objects were shown 
and described: amongst them Mr. Irvine and 
Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited claw hammers of 
iron, of the Elizabethan period, annulated in a 
| very ornamental manner, and inscribed with 
names. They are presumed to have been in the 
service of the tapestry hangers or upholders 
who, from the time of Henry VII., formed part 
of the royal household. The duty was performed 
by six yeomen of the guard, who were denomi- 
nated yeoman hangers. 

Mr. Cuming read a paper on Archers’ Badges, 
illustrated by reference to old English writers 
on archery and by specimens derived from his 
own collection of arrows, targets, bugles, orna- 
mented buttons, &c. The paper will be printed 

The evening concluded the reading of a 
paper, by Mr. Planché, of considerable interest. 
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It related to an effigy seen by the Association at 
the late congress upon occasion of their visit to 
Ripon Cathedral. It is that of a knight in com- 
plete steel armour, exhibiting the military equip- 
ment of the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The sacred monogram, I. H. 8., is sculptured on 
the front of the bascinet, like to that of Lord 
Bardolf and others. The head of the knight 
reposes on a tilting helmet, surmounted by a 
crest, which has unfortunately suffered injury. 
Mr. Planché, availing himself of the MSS. col- 
lections of Brooke Somerset Herald, has traced 
the family of Markenfield, and seems disposed 
to regard the figure as that of Sir John, son of 
Sir Thomas de Markenfield, who flourished in 
the reign of Henry V., to which period the de- 
tails of the costume in which the effigy is repre- 
sented decidedly point. It has a collar of unique 
character, giving the representation of a stag, 
identical with the seal of the Baileys, of Derby. 
The stag was, however, a badge of Henry Earl 
of Lancaster, Hereford, and Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV., into many particulars regarding 
which Mr. Planché entered at length, and they 
will appear in the paper, which is to be printed 
in extenso. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Belgiwm.—The Guild of St. Thomas and St. 
Luke offer 121. (300 francs) for the best design 
for a village church, Early English in style, and 
to cost not more than 2,6001. The conditions 
may be had at our office. Our countryman, Mr. 
James Weale, Bruges, acts as secretary to the 
Guild. 

Macclesfield Town Hall.—Thirty-two sets of 
designs were sent in. A certain number were 
selected, and then Mr. Waterhouse, of Manches- 


The plans thus specially considered were a set, 


Palladian, by Mr. Stevens of Manchester; a set, wlan. 


Gothic, by Mr. Edgar; a set by Mr. Hughes; a 


Palladian design by Mr. Nicholas, of West | 
_PROPOSED DECORATIONS IN ST. PAUL’S 


Bromwich ; a set, Gothic, by Mr. E. Godwin; 


a couple of alternative designs, in the Lom-| 


bardo-Gothic and Renaissance styles, by Mr. 
Darbyshire, of Manchester; a design by Mr. 
Travis, somewhat after the fashion of the 
Belgian hétels de ville; a series of drawings 


by Mr. Burrell, of Longton, the elevation | 


being in the Italian style; a set of alterna- 
tive designs, the one in Gothic and the other in 
a Composite style, by Mr. Douglas, ‘of Chester ; 


ings at 5,000/., or “ thereabouts.” The choice at 
last rested between Mr. Burrell’s and Mr. E. 
Godwin’s, and was decided in favour of the de- 
sign by the latter gentleman. 

Proposed Ragged Schools, Newport, Monmouth.— 
In a late competition, limited to local architects, 


the design submitted by Mr. Huncorn, architect, | 


of four out of five members. 


Hull Protestant Institute.—A limited competi- | 


amend the law on the subject, by making it 
operate on a point on which it was now inopera- 
tive. He did not lay down that, in the matter 
of savings’ banks, or annuities, or assurances for 
the people, it was abstractedly the duty of the 
Government to interpose, but that principle had 
been admitted in the case of the Post Office 
Savings’ Bank Act which Parliament had passed. 
It was not proposed to undertake assurance by 
the Government on any other terms than those 


proposed bill had grown ont of the necessity of 
dealing with friendly societies, founded as those 
societies were on error, fraud, and swindling on 
the most helpless class of the community. By 
exempting friendly societies from several items 
of taxation, the Government practically made 
itself responsible for them; and the form of in- 
tervention or remedy now chosen was a simple 
one, and it was founded on the same principle 
as that of the Post-office Savings’ Banks, that of 
giving a poor man a certain security for his in- 
vestments. If the plan was safe and just it 
ought to be adopted. Taking up friendly socie- 
ties, he stated that since the Act under which 
they were enrolled passed, 9,000 of them had 
failed, inflicting loss on their contributors, while 
about 100 of them failed every year. He argued 
| against the arrangement in this class of assur- 
| noes that a single lapse of premium at the 





| 
| higher classes of societies such rigid terms did 
| not prevail. In one instance of these societies 
| 18,000 policies had lapsed, and in another 70,000. 
| While deprecating the notion that he was opposed 
| to friendly societies, he pointed out the defects, 
| mismanagement, and insecurity of the great bulk 
| of the existing societies; and concluded by stating 
| that it was to meet this condition of things that 


‘ Piship : . | the present mild and tentative measure was pro- 
ter, was called in to assist in the ultimate choice. | P P 


posed. 
The Government Annuities Bill has our best 





CATHEDRAL. 
Sir,—Some remarks have been made on the 


to national and religious feeling, seem likely to 


- | mittee who have selected them. 
and, finally, a design by a young townsman, Mr. | 


J. Barlow. The architects estimated their build- | 


A knowledge of the gentlemen comprising the 


committee might of itself be sufficient to acquit | 
them of any undue partiality to foreigners. But | 
it may be as well to ask what would be the) 
| probability of the completion of these works | 
| within the present century, if the committee | 
were not at liberty to supplement the efforts of | 


English artists by means of foreign aid ? 


on which ordinary insurance offices acted. The | 


exact period voided the policy; whereas in the | 


architecture of St. Paul’s,—works which are the 
ordinary productions of a school perfected by 
degrees and by the dear-bought experience of 
more than half a century. The choice of the 
Munich school of glass-painters makes the selec- 
tion of a German artist convenient, if not im- 
perative, in order to secure a proper and rapid 
understanding between the author of the design 
and the painter on glass. 

No doubt there are some strange delusions 
|current in reference to glass-painters. The 
objection to Professor Schnoor’s design as being 
| too pictorial for the proper function of stained 
| glass must excite surprise in those who are 
familiar with the great glass-paintings of the 
sixteenth century, such as those at Lichfield and 
Brussels, at Pont au Demer, Gisors, Argenton, 
Conches, and numerous other places ; and pro- 
bably connoisseurs will question an assertion that 
has been made, that most of his designs are 
tame or trite. 

With reference to the mosaics for the apse, 
surely it is no proof of hostility to British art 
that a preference has been given to a foreign 
design, since even in a quarter where such an 
hostility has been insinuated, there appears to 
be at least some good ground for the choice ; 
and should any scruples be felt at the decora- 
tions of an English Protestant cathedral being 
|executed by foreigners, and presumably Roman 
Catholic ones, they will doubtless disappear when 
it is known that Professor Schnoor and M. de 
Triqueti are Protestants, and that the latter is 
allied by marriage with England, and reckons 
among his connexions a nephew who is a rising 
English artist. 

The habit of painters formed by an almost 
exclusive devotion to easel pictures renders the 
choice of artists capable of designing works in 
| combination with architectural masses extremely 
| limited. It may be asked of many of the artists 
| whose names have been mentioned as fit to be 
|employed, what have they done, even when 
| working under the most favourable conditions ? 








| Would a general competition of artists have led 
| to any other than the result which, experience 
| shows, always attends on such competitions,— 
| that of deep disappointment ? 

| decorations of St. Paul’s, which, by appealing; That the committee have undertaken a 
| laborious, and perhaps thankless task, no one 
check the contributions of the public, and by the | will deny; but for that very reason it would 
prejudice which they may excite against the | seem only fair that they should be permitted to 
| works about to be executed, seem to be unjust | carry out their work in their own way and un- 
| both towards the foreign artists and the com- | molested, until the public shall have an oppor- 
| tunity of estimating their capacity in the choice 


of artists by the promised exhibition of the model 
of the choir. It is this feeling, and a conviction 
that works of art ought to be judged of by their 
own merits, and not with reference to the creed 
or country of the artists, that have prompted me, 
a humble bystander, to trouble you with the 
foregoing remarks. B. 





. a With regard to the painted windows, it has | ee ee en 
was selected by the sub-committee, by a majority | very properly been admitted that our glass- | 


painters have hitherto distinguished themselves | 
chiefly in works of a Gothic and Medizeval cha- | 


THE GROUND FOR FRESCO PAINTING. 
I HAVE read a report in the Builder of Mr. 


tion amongst local architects took place, when | racter, which would not harmonize with the | Atkinson’s paper “On Fresco Painting,” and 
the design by Mr. William Kerby was accepted. | architectural style of the cathedral; and the subsequent remarks by several other speakers, 


Building operations are to be commenced forth- 
with. 

Driffield Cemetery.—In reply to the advertise- 
ment which appeared a short time since, about 
twenty designs were sent in; and the design of 
Messrs. Pritchett & Son, of Darlington, was 
selected, and is being carried out by them. 

Congregational Church, Knaresborough.—Seven 
designs were sent in for this work; and the 
design of Messrs. Pritchett & Son has been 
selected, and is to be carried into execution by 
them. 





THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL. 


THis measure will be a decided boon to the 
working classes; but we regret to observe that 
interested parties are stirring these classes 
against it. So far as regards sick funds it does 
not interfere ; and neither indeed does it do so 
directly with friendly societies in any shape; 
but the working classes themselves have lost 
confidence, to a certain extent, in these societies, 
and no wonder. 

The bill is making progress. Last week, in 
opening the adjourned debate on the subject, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the last 
report of the registrar of friendly societies 
showed so unsatisfactory a state of these insti- 
tutions, that public attention was directed to the 
matter, and it appeared to him that it was the 





duty of the Government to interfere and to 


misgiving of their capacity, which this admission | 
implies, cannot fail to be strengthened by an | 
examination of the specimens of native art | 
which have actually been placed in the western | 
windows of the aisles of St. Paul’s, as well as! 
by a survey of all the other churches and cathe- 
drals in England. Nor could the objection to! 
English glass-painters be obviated, as has been 
suggested, by the employment of our best artists 
to design the cartoons. Where is the evidence 
that a good artist exists who has sufficiently 
studied the technicalities of glass-painting to 
enable him to make a design capable of being 
executed on glass; or of an English glass-painter 
who could satisfactorily transfer it to glass ? 

To assume that improvement may hereafter 
take place in this art, is obviously beside the 
question. They must necessarily be preceded 
by an indefinite number of failures ; and it can- 
not for a moment be thought that St. Paul’s is a 
corpus vile, fit to make experiments upon. 

No scruple on account of nationality hinders 
our merchants from going to France for silks, 
and to Prussia for steel ; and there is no reason 
why a different rule should prevail with regard 
to articles of vertu. Application is made to 
Germany for a commodity which there is little 
prospect of procuring at home for painted win- 
dows, high in art, excellent in execution, and 
conceived in a style which, however different 
from our new fashion in ecclesiastical decora- 
tion, will be in accordance with the majestic 





on the durability, &c., of fresco painting for 
mural decoration ; also on the qualities of the 
lime and sand used, with the probable cause of 
failure in the Houses of Parliament. As I feel 
much interested in fresco painting, from a con- 
viction that it has not had a fair trial, and am 
somewhat concerned in the statements of some 
of the speakers, I venture to offer a few general 
remarks, especially on the ground-work, as an 
allusion has been made to the great difficulties 
and perplexities of the art, and a reference to 
the melancholy end of the plasterers employed 
by Messrs. Dyce & Herbert. I don’t believe the 
difficulties are so great as represented, and I 
speak from experience, for I laid the ground for 
the first picture in the House of Lords, painted 
by Mr. Dyce, and also for the one at Osborne, 
by the same artist; and have laid several 
others since. That there is a great responsi- 
bility on the plasterer must be admitted: he 
ought, therefore, to thoroughly understand the 
nature of the work, and feel an interest in the 
proper execution of it ; otherwise I don’t see how 
the painter can succeed, and especially if he 
knows nothing of the ground-work himself; and 
it can hardly be expected that he should have a 
practical knowledge of it. It is not sufficient 
that the plasterer be able to lay his ground on 
even, and make good joinings: there are many 
other things to be thought of and known. For 
instance, the floating or undercoat, may not be 
adapted for a picture: it may be hard in some 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


St. Martin’s School, Long Acre —The examiner, 
s =o 4 Mr. Hart, R.A., has given prizes to twenty-one of 
It was said by one gentleman that if lime was | the students, and selected eight of the drawings 


weed new, it ‘would crack cant biteter : that is 8 |for the National Competition. The following 
mistake: it is not being new that causes it to} : : 
: : . | letter speaks for itself :— 
blister and crack, for old lime will crack as well cisbienhented bsinceest: eldiitiieals 
. * s . e was in the sehool- ly stree 
as new. The blisters are caused by the lime |the annual exhibition ‘of the drawings of the students, 
not being properly run and passed through 4 | amongst which there were several showing great indus- 
fine sieve: but old lime is much better for all | try and skill; but only two of the students have exhibited 
‘ rece than new drawings of an architectural character,—that ofa church, 
— ~s " . | by T. J. Bailey, who has sent four drawings; the other, 
As regards sand, granite, stone dust, &c., I) drawings for a mansion in the Classic style, by Thomas 
don’t think silver sand is good or proper for | Abbott. It — hon = — the — yen 
saab .% “+ . . | some person could be found to offer a prize for drawings 
fresco painting: it wil bot make s hard pro | of & vet of apartments suitable fora working man, or for a 
stance, consequently is not durable, and it will | house that might be built in London suitable for four 
not admit of enough being laid on for the pain- | —, ~ = turn a a cottages 
’ an thine iabili - | alone. People forget in this day that the London mechanic 
ter’s purpose without liability to crack. | is one of the most hard-worked of the time.—J. A.” 


places and absorbent in others. In such cases 
it would be difficnlt to get the colours to dry 
alike: one would dry lighter than the other. 


I would recommend that good well-washed | 
river sand be used of an equal grain, being much 
better for the purpose, and very much more | 
durable, and I believe it would resist all the inju- | 
rious effects attributable to the atmosphere. It 
is my opinion that the difficulties of fresco paint- 
ing are very much overrated for want of a better 
acquaintance with the materials used. 

JOHN PORTER. 





THE “ CIBORIUM.” 


Sir,—As I have already declined continuing 
my discussion with Mr. Elliott, I will not occupy 
your valuable space with any remarks upon the 
way in which that gentleman accuses me of 
having ‘“ misrepresented the author” I quoted, 
“and the examples selected” from his work, 
although he knows that I never made the 
slightest allusion to Mr. Fergusson’s opinion 
(except on the question of the date of the build- | 
ings mentioned), or attempted to “claim” him 
as on one “side” or the other.* The facts and 
examples quoted by me may be found exactly as 
I stated them by any of your readers who will | 
turn to the plans in Mr. Fergusson’s book. | 
Neither will I comment upon the fact that in his 
last letter he entirely shifts his ground, and 
takes his stand no longer upon the altar itself, 
but on the “ pillared ciborium” or canopy over 
it, which has not before been alluded to. 

Certainly such an appendage, together with a 
“ fifteenth century ecreen,’ must effectually | 
have shut out from the sight of the congrega- 
tion the bishop on his throne on the bema; but 
no one, I suppose, imagines that either the 
“ fifteenth century screen,” or the “ciborium,” | 
with its “ pillars” and “cupola,” existed when 
the primitive “apse” or “bema,” or “ circular | 
recess’ (call it what you will), was first erected | 
with its stone seats ranged around it, and the} 
altar in the middle. 

The cancelli, behind which Eusebius proves to | 
us that the altar stood, were probably, as I have | 
said, “ low railing ;’” and the ciborium I believe 
to have been the invention of a later date: but 
upon this point I shall be glad if you or some of 
your readers will kindly give me some informa- | 
tion. When was the use of the ciborium or bal- | 
dachin first introduced? Is there any record | 
of such a thing having ever existed in any’ 
cathedral or church in this country ? Is there 
any example of one, except of qnite modern | 
date, in France or Germany? Or is it {purely | 
a Romish appendage to the altar? I can find 
little or nothing about it in the ordinary text- 
books. 

Apropos of the “Chancel” question, some of 
your readers may be interested to know that, 
by the constitutional law of this country, no 
royal order or injunction is to be considered 
binding upon the Church unless approved and | 
ratified by convocation. The order, therefore, of | 
1550, for the destruction of stone altars and | 
stripping of chancels is not the “rule of the | 


The Lincoln School.—This school, established 
in February, 1863, was examined for the first 
time by Mr. Hart, R.A., one of her Majesty’s 
inspectors for art, in February last, and ob- 


|tained seventeen medals and nine honourable 
/ mentions, six being selected for National Com- 
petition. The inspector expressed his surprise 
,at the amount of hard work done in the first 
‘year, two of the medals being obtained for 
| designs, two for painting from the cast in oil | 


and water-colour, two from drawings and designs 
of engines, three for shading from the cast, two 
for foliage from nature, &c. The school numbers 


more than 120 students, chiefly artisans. A | 


public exhibition and meeting were held on the 
3rd and 4th instant, which were well attended, 
this being the first time the institution had been 
brought publicly before the town. The great 
difficulty found is insufficient room. 





DESTRUCTION OF AN ANCIENT MONU- 
MENT AT GUERNSEY. 


We hear with great regret, that on the 3rd 
inst., one of the most ancient monuments of 


| Guernsey, called Druidical, was destroyed. The 


Pierre-au-Fées, or Roque Magie, was situate close 
to the barracks of the Grandes Roques. This stone 


/ was not in any one’s way, and its intrinsic worth 


must have been very little. Was there no one 
to raise a voice in its behalf ? 





MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS. 


The Welsh Memorial of the late Prince Consort. 
Tt has finally been determined that Mr. John 
Evan Thomas, sculptor, shall execute this 
memorial; and that it shall be a statue in 


| Sicilian marble, 7 feet high, exclusive of the 


plinth, the Prince to be in Royal costume. The 
design is to be subject to the approval of the 
Prince of Wales. The statue will be erected on 
a pedestal of polished mountain limestone, the 
total height of the structure to be about 20 feet. 
In order to make the monument one of a national 
character, so far as regards Wales, it is proposed 
that a penny subscription be made throughout 
the principality, and that the statue be erected 
in Tudor-place, Tenby. 

Statue of Her Majesty, at Aberdeen.—The town 
council of Aberdeen have voted one hundred 
guineas in aid of the funds for erecting a statue 
of the Queen in Aberdeen. About 6001. have 
already been subscribed. The work is to be 
entrusted to a native sculptor, Mr. A. Brodie. 

Monument to the late Duke of Athole.—Arrange- 
ments are in progress for erecting a monument 


'to the late Duke of Athole by the industrial 


classes on the Athole estates. It is intended 
that the memorial should take the form of a 
cairn of great height on the summit of Craigie-y- 
Barans. 


Church of England,” and cannot invalidate the| Monwment to the late Mr. Farquarson of Inver- 
decree that “chancels shall be as they have been | canld.—The erection of a monument to the late 
in times past,” i.e. from time immemorial down | Mr. Farquharson, of Invercauld, is to be imme- 
to the reign of Edward VI. But all this, of | diately proceeded with. The site on which it is 
course, will scon be altered; for Mr. Elliott is | to be erected is a wooded knoll, opposite Mar 
going to “ petition the Legislature” on the sub-| Lodge ; and, as the building is to be about 50 feet 
ject ! WittiamM Purton. | in height, it will be distinctly visible all along 
| the valley of the Upper Dee. 

“1 .~ in search of tagger sy: gh ase that Pg tage | Oliver Cromwell——A marble bust of Oliver 
the hierarchy, oF the goverement of the cerly Charch, on | Cromwell has just been executed by Mr. Noble, 
which he is no more an “authority” than Mr, Elliott, 1 the sculptor, at the desire of Mr. T. B. Potter, of 
did not think it necessary, therefore, to allude to what he | Manchester, for presentation to the Reform Club. 


says sbout “the republicanism of the Early Church,” | The work is founded upon the well-known mask, 
the “delegation’’ of the people being the only ‘ title’’ | h si : 

to the “ office” of presbyter, &c., which is not only so the miniature in possession of Earl de Grey and 
much mere invention, but is utterly contradicted by the | Ripon, painted from life by Cooper, and the 
plain statements of the earliest Christian writers. Their | daguerreotype taken from another miniature b 
community in ignorance and error on such subjects only | A y 
makes the “ facts,” as stated by Mr. Fergusson, tell the the same artist. 


more strongly against Mr, Elliott’s theories,—W., P. Statue of Schiller.—A bronze statue of Schiller, 





to be erected at Hamburg, has just been success. 
fully cast at the works of M. Schultz, of that 
city. The smaller figures and relievos are being 
executed in marble, by Mr. Julius Lippelt, 
sculptor. 

The Wills Memorial.—The committee of the 
Wills memorial, at Totnes, have decided the 
memorial,—consisting of an obelisk, with drink- 
ing fountain,—is to be carried out by Messrs. 
John Easton & Sons, and have accepted their 
tender for it. It is to be erected at the Plains, 
Totnes. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—On the subject of Town Improve- 
ment the Scotsman has a leading article, in 
which the opening up of communications and 
the ventilation of close and crowded parts of the 
city are urged. The opening of the much-can- 
vassed new street between George IV.’s Bridge 
and the South Bridge, in front of the Industrial 
Museum, is specially referred to. The writer 
also draws renewed attention to the desirability 
of extending the central avenue of the Meadows, 
and opening a wide street there. Various other 
improvements are suggested. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—At the last 
| meeting of this body, a paper by the Rev. James 
|M. Joass, Edderton, entitled, “ Two Days’ 
| Diggings in Sutherland,” was read by Professor 
J. Y. Simpson. This paper, which was accom- 
panied by pen-and-ink illustrations, gave an 
account of excavations at Kintradwell, beyond 
| Brora, a district which seems to abound in 
remains of the early inhabitants. Mr. Joass first 
| investigated an ancient fort surrounded by earth- 
| works, situate on a terrace overhanging the sea. 
| Here he discovered small chambers with domed 
| roofs, formed on the principle of the horizontal 
/arch, and communicating by very narrow pas- 
/sages. Quite in the neighbourhood, a cist, con- 
‘taining bones, was found; and close to it a 
| standing stone, having cut on it one of the 
| symbols peculiar to the pillars on the east coast 

of Scotland. On a hill not far off, a remarkable 
_example of an underground “ eirde-house” was 
| examined, containing two chambers, each about 
| 10 feet long and 4 feet broad. On a lintel in 
| this place some characters resembling runes 
were noticed. Mr. Joass, in conclusion, described 
|another underground chamber, which he had 
‘explored, on the Helmsdale water, and which 
| agreed in character with the one at Kintrad- 
/well; also a rath in its neighbourhood, under 
| which an underground chamber was found, 


| which followed the curvation of the upper 
circle for about 33 feet. Mr. Joseph Robertson 
| said, that from the description of the fort and 
| the remains found in its débris, it seemed to 
| be of the same character as some in Orkney, at 
whose excavations he had assisted. He sug- 
gested that search should be made for early 
ecclesiastical vestiges, as, from the name Kin- 
tradwell, there was no doubt that the site had 
been one dedicated to St. Triduana, as had been 
the case at Dumfallandy and Restalrig. Mr. 
| Stuart adverted to the fact that Mr. Rhind had 
been induced to leave a sum to the society for 
the purpose of carrying out systematic excava- 
tions in this and the neighbouring county of 
| Caithness, where such remains also abounded. 
Dundee.—Dr. James Grant, medical superin- 
tendent of the Dundee Infirmary, has died from 
typhus fever. He is the third medical superin- 
tendent of that institution who has died from 
fever within a period of less than seven months, 
There must evidently be something wrong in the 
building, fatal to the patients, no doubt, as well 
| as to the medical attendants. 
|  Aberdeen.—For the construction of new Water- 
| works, there were four estimates, exclusive of 








| another which was held as being not in con- 


formity with the stipulations advertised. The 
committee decided in favour of Messrs. John 
Gibb & Co., Aberdeen, the estimate of which 
firm for the whole works amounted to 103,9991. 
The next lowest to that of Messrs. Gibb was 
Messrs. Baird & Co., Muchalls, who offered to do 
the work for 110,0001. 





A Testimontar.—On Friday evening, the 4th 
inst., Mr. C. J. Adams was presented with a tes- 
timonial in the form of an inkstand, upon which 
was inscribed ;—-“ Presented to Charles J. Adams, 
by a few members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, on his resignation of the offices of Honorary 
Treasurer and Secretary, as a small token of 





their esteem and friendship.” 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ipswich.—The church of St. Mary Stoke, | 
Ipswich, has been restored and enlarged, and | 
was lately re-opened for public worship, after | 
having been in the hands of the builder for. 
some months. The old plaster has been knocked | 
off the walls and replaced by a facing of flint, | 
and the stone work of all the windows has been | 
restored. In addition to this, the old brick porch | 
has been pulled down and re-built in flint and | 
stone; and the entrance of black flint, relieved | 
with white stone, which meets the eye as the 
churchyard is entered, is different from the for- | 
mer porch. The exterior is now uniform with | 
the tower, which has not been altered. Formerly | 
the church consisted merely of a nave and chan- | 
cel, filled with high pews, and covered with a per- | 
pendicular oak roof, which suffered much mutila- | 
tion in the time of the Puritans. The pews have | 
been replaced with benches of stained pine, and 
the roof has been restored: the carved angels 
which formed the hammer-beams in the nave, 
and which were knocked from their places by | 
the Parliamentarians, have been replaced. A 
considerable addition to the sitting accommoda- | 
tion has been made by building a north transept, 
which ‘is in the same style as the older portions | 
of the church, and the roof of which is a fac 
simile of that of the nave. About sixty new | 
sittings are thus provided. The vestry has been | 
re-built. A low carved screen divides the chan- 
cel from the nave. The chancel and the space 
within the communion rails have been laid with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, as has also the new 


bine, hawthorn, water-lily, shamrock, bramble, 
and geranium. The arches dividing the aisles 
from the nave are moulded, the termination 


| rose, Ethiopian lily, and ground-ivy. Those of | sion of the site is to be obtained and vested in 
| the side shafts are, primrose, wild rose, colum-| the names of the trustees of the hospital. 


Pershore (Worcestershire). — The new town- 
| hall, on land adjoining the Co-operative Stores, 
| High-street, will shortly be commenced by the 


labels being carved with natural flowers, in-| contractors, Messrs. C. Coombe and E. Smith & 


cluding the Chinese primrose, passion-flower, 
wheat and poppy, lily, rose, and dahlia. 
arches are supported by cluster-fluted pillars, 
marble shafts of Ipplepen and Verd-antique 
fitting in the flutings. At the eastern end of the 
nave is the chancel, abounding in carvings, 
mouldings, and tracery. On either side the 


| Sons, of this town, who have engaged to do the 


The | work according to the plan, &c., for 4351. The 


| basement of the building consists of a large 
}room for stowing goods, &., over which will 


| be a hall, 61 feet long and 27 feet wide, suit- 
| able for public meetings, lectures, concerts, &c. 


Bristol.—A London contractor has taken from 


chancel-arch is supported by three polished| Sir Greville Smyth 150 acres of the Leigh 


shafts, four out of the six being of Ipplepen, and 
two of Verd-antique. The capitals are carved 
with natural foliage and flowers, the two shafts 
of Verd-antique resting upon corbels carved to 
represent the currant and maple, resting upon 
the branches of which are several birds. The 
shamrock, geranium, thorn, and ivy form the 
subjects of the capitals. An arch, resting upon 
triple marble shafts, with carved capitals and 
mouldings, divides the chancel into two equal 
parts. The roof of the chancel is circular, 
divided into panels with moulded ribs, the 
panels being filled in with tracery. The back 


wall is pierced with a window, at present tem- | 


porarily filled in with transparent glass, but it is 
intended to supply this and two smaller 
windows in the side-walls with stained glass. 
On the north side of the chancel is the 


chapel, in which stands the memorial-stone of | over. 


the Ryland family. The top is surmounted by 
a slab of Derbyshire marble, inlaid with orna- 


woods, Clifton, for building sites, at a rate of 
151. per annum the acre. The site will be 
opened by the chain bridge, which will be 
finished in November: all the chains are already 
fixed. 

Cann House, Tamerton (near Plymouth).—This 
mansion (the property of Mr. M. 8. Grigg, the 





old house having been entirely destroyed by 
| fire some eighteen months ago) is rapidly pro- 
_ ceeding towards completion, from the designs of 
Mr. W. H. Reid, of Plymouth, architect. The 
| Style is Gothic. The material of the walls is 
| blue limestone, with granite and Portland stone 
dressings. The roofs are covered with Stafford- 
| Shire red and black tiles, which give the build. 
| ing a warm ap . This sort of covering 
| is quite new in this neighbourhood. The stairs 
| are of oak, with a hammer-beam open oak roof 
The entrance-hall and other principal 
| rooms are also to be finished well. Messrs. Call 
| & Pethick are the contractors, and Mr. Dale the 











































mental brass. The passage from the chancel | clerk of works. 
into the chapel is through two pointed, moulded,| Birkenhead.—Mr. William Cole, of Birkenhead, 
and carved arches, supported by a cluster of | architect, has written to the local Dock Board, 
polished marble pillars, with carved capitals, to reminding them, that some eight or ten years 
harmonize with the other parts of the buildings. | since, a scheme, patented by Messrs. Cole & 
The responds have clusters of pillars of Ipplepen, | Holt, for preventing and removing deposits in 
carved out of one mass of material. A wreath tidal basins, by means of artificial springs on 
of columbian leaves runs up the arches from the! the floors of the basins, was laid before the 
capitals to the point. When the work is finished,’ then Dock Board. Mr. Cole proposes a modi- 
the chapel will be lighted by three stained fication of the principle of this patent at the 
glass windows, with polished columns, and the tidal basin, in conjunction with the present 
stone-work carved with natural foliage. The | slnices. 
roof of the chapel is pointed—the material of | Chorlton.—The Chorlton Board of Guardians 
stone, with moulded stone ribs, carved capitals, | have decided to apply to the Poor-law Board for 
treble shafts of marble, and corbels representing | powers to erect a new hospital, at an estimated 
the trefoil, shamrock, wheat and vine, thorn and | expense of 17,0001. 
thistle. The whole of the carving is the work of| Bradford.—A new Eye and Ear Hospital is 
Mr. Farmer, of London. Mr. Field, of London, about to be erected in Bradford, on a site fronting 
has supplied the marble. Mr. Mears, of White-| into Hallfield-road, Manningham-lane. In the 
chapel, has received an order to supply six bells | new building, accommodation will be provided 
for the tower, the tenor to weigh 11 cwt.; and | for eighteen in-door patients, with suitable day- 
Mr. Simmonds, of Warwick, will furnish the rooms, bath-rooms, and dormitories, the latter 
clock. giving a cubical space of 1,500 feet to each 
patient, and with requisite convenience for regn- 
lating the admission of light into the apart- 
ments. An out-door department is also arranged, 
distinct from the in-door, and with waiting-rooms, 
consultation-room, ophthalmoscopic-room, and 
dispensary, and with separate ingress and 
complete. A large room is also provided for the 
meetings of the Board. Externally, the building 
is Gothic in design. Tenders forthe works have 
been obtained, amounting to 3,600/.; and the 
total cost, including land, boundary-walls, and 
professional charges, is 5,2001. The architects 
en are Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of 
London and Bradford. 

rork.—The corporation are taking preliminary 
steps towards erecting a covered market in this 
city. The sites considered most eligible are in 
King’s-square; the Pavement, including the 
White Swan Hotel, the York Herald office, and 
adjoining premises ; Davygate ; and Parliament- 
street to Christ Church. The Colliergate site is 
the most expensive, the rental amounting to 
above 700!. per annum; the rents from property 
situate on the remaining three schemes averaging 
about 5001. each site. 

Leeds.—Some alterations are to be made at 
the Town-hal]l. Galleries are being erected in 
the Civil Court, and immediately after the next 
| borough sessions that court will be permanently 
fitted up for nisi prius business. At the same 
time the Crown Court will undergo some slight 
changes. The suite of rooms on the basement 
at the south-east corner of the Town-hall at 
present used by the inspector of weights and 
measures, &c., are to be converted into police- 
offices; and the present police-offices, on the 


porch. The stone work of the windows is re- 
stored. The east window, as well as the three 
other windows in the chancel, is filled with 
stained glass, by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of 
London. The windows of the nave and transept 
are filled with glass of a simpler pattern, every 
light containing a text from Scripture running 
diagonally across. These were executed by Mr. 
H. Day. A small organ stands in the tower, 
separated from the body of the church by an oak 
screen, the west gallery having been taken down 
and the tower arch opened up. The plaster 
with which the walls were formerly covered in 
the interior has been removed, and the church 
has been finished with parian cement. The 
church is warmed by gas stoves. Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, of Ipswich and Norwich, was the archi- 
tect for the restoration, and the general builder’s 
and carpenter's work has been executed by Mr. 
H. Luff, of Ipswich. The carving of the roof, 
pulpit, &c., is the work of Mr. Ringham; and 
Messrs. Stearn & Son, have executed the plum- 
ber’s work. The total cost of the restoration 
has been between 1,6001. and 1,7001. a very 
large portion having been contributed by Mr. 
P. R. Burrell, of Stoke Park, and the remainder 
raised by subscription. 

Sherbourne (Warwickshire).—Miss Ryland, of 
Barford Hall, has had the old village church 
pulled down ; and, at her sole expense, is having 
a new building erected. The architect is Mr. 
Scott: Mr. W. Huddleston, of Lincoln, is the 
builder: the clerk of the works is Mr. Roome ; 
general foreman, Mr. Taylor. The original con- 
tract was for 10,0001., but it is estimated that 
the total cost will be at least 15,0007. There 
will be accommodation for 200 persons. The 
new church stands due east and west, upon a 
slight eminence overlooking the valley of the) 
Avon, and surrounded by woodland scenery, 
from the midst of which rises the spire of the 
church, about 150 feet high. The church com- 
prises nave and north and south aisles. The 
length of the nave is 61 feet 6 inches, its width 
18 feet 6 inches, and the rise to the ridge of the 
roof 40 feet. Plain open wainscot benches, with 
backs, are provided along the nave, and also in 
the aisles. The roof is open and of deal, stained 
and varnished. Four moulded principals spring | possessing very little illuminating power. The 
from eight corbel angels inserted between the | chairman said that a medical gentleman had not 
arches, dividing on either side the two aisles | used gas in his house for some months, in conse- 
from the nave: each of these represents some quence of its injurious effects upon the inmates. | 
part of the old Hebrew worship. Two with! Brighton.—At the recent council meeting, the | 
clasped hands appear engaged in devotion : two | pavilion committee brought up a series of reso- | 
bear in their hands scrolls of music; and the | lutions to the effect that that portion of the | 
other four appear to be playing respectively the | pavilion estate lying between the dome, the, 
harp, violin, guitar, and trumpet. Supported by | parochial offices, and the north gate-house | 
these are eight polished centre shafts of Ipplepen | should be appropriated for an assembly-room, 
marble. Each of the capitals is carved with | and that portion known as the site of Mrs. Fitz- ; rese D ‘ 
natural foliage. Between these are eight clere-| herbert’s stables was a fit spot for the erection | west side of the building, will be converted into 
story windows, piercing the side-walls over the| of public baths. The committee’s proceedings | cells for assize purposes. At present, on each 
lean-to roofs of the aisles. On either side of | were confirmed. ; __ | side of the front steps of the hall, there is a 
each window are polished shafts of Ipplepen,| Sherborne (Dorset).—The Yeatman testimonial large pedestal. Operations are now going on 
and in the centre a large one of Verd-antique | committee, at a recent meeting, accepted the | for the purpose of having two of these pedestals, 
marble. The capitals of the latter are carved| tender of Mr. Down, of 1,7201., for the centre | instead of one, on each = eh principal 
with floral subjects, amongst which are the vine, | and one wing of the projected hospital. Posses- | front. On the top of each there be a pillar 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Gainsborough (Lincolnsh ire). — The want of 
good dwelling-houses, from 10/. to 201. per year 
rent, is said to be greatly felt in Gainsborough 
just now. An attempt to meet this want is 
about to be made by Goddard, of Lincoln, who 
purposes building a street, to be called Melville- 
street, behind Beaumont-street. 

Lymington (Hants).—A new harbour and dock 
scheme has been considered at an influential 
meeting held in the Town-hall. The chair was 
taken by the Mayor, and a petition to the House | 
of Lords in its favour was numerously signed. 

Worthing (Sussex). — Prospectuses have been 
issued for the Sea House Hotel Company. The 
capital is 30,0001., in shares of 51. each. An 
arrangement has been made to purchase the 
freehold and adjoining land, and a great portion 
of the payment will be taken in shares. A 
document, signed by about 170 of the principal 
tradesmen of the town of Worthing, was read at 
the recent meeting of the local board of health. 
The gas was described as being very impure, and | 
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and a cluster of lamps. Iron rails and a gate 
will extend from the end of one pedestal to the 
other, forming a yard, through which the en- 
trance to the police-offices will be gained. 
Sheffield.—A project is on foot for the widen- 
ing of Lady’s Bridge. A committee has decided 
to widen the bridge to the extent of 60 feet on 
the Nursery-street side. The causeway on the 
Blonk-street side is to be made 10 feet wide, the 
carriage-road 35 feet wide, and the causeway 
on the Nursery-street side 15 feet wide. Con- | 
venient turns will be made at each end of the | 
bridge, one into Bridge-street, and the other into | 
Nursery-street, the buildings at these two cor- | 
ners being taken down for the purpose. Mr. 





such segments being planed or turned, so as to 
form, more or less perfectly, air and water-tight 
joints. 

An Improvep Sprinc Fastentne.—C. Gam- 
mon. Dated 27th May, 1863.—This invention 
consists in constructing an improved spring 
fastening, applicable to a variety of purposes, in 
manner following: that is to say,—on the front 
end of a spring bolt, such as is used in window 
sash fastenings, the patentee fixes a spindle, and 
fits on this spindle a barrel, the outer surface of 
which is formed with a catch or projection ; this 
barrel carries a spring, and terminates at top in | 
a button or knob, whereby the barrel, and with | 


it the catch, can be partially turned or moved. 





Great Pyramid: why was it built?” Tke pre- 
sent volume is based upon the same ideas, and 
professes to show that our inch measure is of 
ancient Egyptian origin, and was known to the 
builders of the Great Pyramid as an integral 
fraction of the earth’s circumference,—so exact 
was their knowlenge of that circumference ;— 
although Mr. Taylor blows cold as well as hot 
upon their geometrical knowledge; for he 
says, “ We can hardly imagine that the 
founders of the Great Pyramid were able to 
determine the angle of the face of such a 
pyramid with quite as much accuracy as it 
might be done at the present time.” Neverthe- 
less, the dimensions of the pyramid itself are all 


Gainsford, architect, has been employed to pre- | The remaining part of the fastening consists of | supposed to have exact relationships to the pre- 


pare plans. 
been raised towards the project. 
Beamish (Durham).— Mr. John Eden, of} 


a notch or nick formed in it. When the spring | 


The sum of 1,2507. has already! a fixed locking plate, the fore end of which is| cise dimensions of the earth; and so much 
| curved, and which, at the end of the curve, has ingenuity and skill are displayed in Miongy a, 


his crotchets, that Mr. Taylor seems to have 


Beamish Park, has built and endowed eleven | bolt is drawn to make the fastening, the end of | gained the ear and goodwill of Sir John Herschel ; 
almhouses, at a cost of 12,0001., which are now | the curved plate comes in contact with the pro- | who, though adverting, in the Atheneum, to the er- 
all occupied by old workpeople, who have been | jection on the barrel, and causes it to make a rors and confusion which they involve, still speaks 


for a long number of years employed on the 
Beamish estate. The almhouses, says the Gates- | 
head Observer, are built in the Elizabethan style, | 
and are constructed of stone of the finest ashlar | 
work, the timber being oak of the best quality, 
no expense having been spared in their erection. 
Each dwelling is self-contained, and consists of | 
sitting-room, bed-room, kitchen, pantry, and | 
every convenience for the comfort of the in- | 
mates. The building stands upon a lawn front- | 
ing the Pelton-road, near the east entrance to 
the park, and about two miles from the hall. It 
is called the Methold Almshouses. 





RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 


CONNECTING AND SECURING Door AND OTHER 
Knops oR HANDLES TO THEIR SPINDLES.—T. 
Parker. Dated 14th May, 1863.—The patentee 
takes a spindle screwed from end to end with a 
suitable screw, the sides being squared down. 
When fixing the knob on to the spindle, the plate 
is slid sideways till the spindle revolves in the 
circular part of the slot, and the knob is screwed 
as far on as may be required. The plate is then | 
pressed down on the stud until it comes to be 
concentric to the plate on the knob, when the 
slot then fits the square on the spindle, and 
causes the spindle to turn round on moving the 
knob or handle. The plate may be secured to or | 
prevented from sliding upon the knob by means 
of a cover plate screwed on the door, or by set 
screws, or other suitable means. 

APPARATUS FOR SAVING FROM DESTRUCTION BY 
Fire Persons AND Property IN Hovses, BuiLp- 
INGS, AND Suips, &c.—A. Parker. A communi- 
cation. Dated 19th May, 1863.—The patentee | 
fixes in a suitable position tubing or piping, | 
varying in size as may be requisite, according to | 
the size of the building, such tubing or piping | 
bending through the wall where necessary, and | 
being carried up to the roof and along the tie- | 
beam to the king-post, from one end of the roof | 
to the other, such tubing being plain, and} 
stopped at the ends with screw stop ends. From | 
this tubing or piping perforated branches of 
plain pipe are to proceed, playing water in any | 
direction. The pipes for quenching the fire in 
the staircases should be connected by branches 
with the pipe above. A small ring of perforated 
tubing, fixed on the ceiling with the water | 
brought from above, is sufficient to thoroughly 
saturate a room in a few seconds. Stop cocks 
are to be placed in the different parts of this 
apparatus, so as to prevent a waste of water | 


where it is not required ; but these cocks should | °@%¢ 4 chimney to smoke, so that doors must 
: | be thrown open to afford a sufficiency of air to | 


always be left open in case of emergency. Force- 
pumps should be fixed in a suitable position, and 
connected with the main ascending pipe or 
tubing, to force the water through it. Domestic 
water-tanks placed high in the building, worked 
by valves, and connected with the plain pipe in 
the roof, may be made available for the supply 
of water to the perforated pipes or tubing in the 
lower parts of the building; or the supply may 
be had from the public water main. 
WROUGHT-IRON CYLINDERS FoR Piers on PILES 
To Bripces, Viapucrs, &.— H. J. Kennard. 
Dated 27th May, 1863.—This invention consists 
in constructing wrought-iron cylinders for piers 
or piles to bridges, viaducts, or for other founda- 
tions or structures where the sinking of cylinders 
is required, and they consist of segments having 
internal flanges fixed or formed upon them for 
bolting them together, the meeting edges of 





* Selected from the Engineer’ s lists. 


| bolt pushed clear of the locking plate. 





partial turn until the projection reaches the | 


notch, when the barrel is forced back, and, at | 
the same time, the catch is engaged into the | 
notch. To open the fastening the catch is turned | 
out of the notch by means of the button, and the 


both respectfully and favourably of the author’s 
views, which certainly arecurious and entertaining 
to such as take an interest in such subjects —— 
“Our Colonies. By John Plummer. London : 
Tweedie, Strand, 1864.” Mr. Plummer, late a 


| factory operative at Kettering, but now a writer 


| for the newspaper press, is very well known to 





Books Received. 
Evemples for First Practice in Free-hand Outline | 
Drawing. Designed and adapted by WatTer | 


Smrrn, Head !Master of the Leeds School of 
Art. Third Thousand. Leeds: J. W. Bean. 


One of the best recommendations of this draw- | 
ing-book for schools and self-instruction is the | 
fact that, although it has not yet been published 
in London, a new edition of three thousand has 
already been struck off. It contains no fewer 
than fifty-six different designs (many of them 
new), though the price is only two shillings. 
This is a book well adapted to the wants of those 
who are anxious to practise drawing by them- 
selves. The first examples are easy enough for 


ja child to begin with, and the last difficult 


enough to tax the experience gained in the first. 





The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art of 
the Past Year. By Joun Truss, F.S.A. Lon- 
don: Lockwood & Co. 1864. 

Tuts has long been regarded as a sort of standard 

work of the kind: indeed, in this country it has 

no rival. The present issue is quite as valuable 

a record of progress as any of the previons ones. 


' The frontispiece on the present occasion is a bust 
'of Sir William Armstrong, and there is an ac- 


companying memoir. 





VARIORUM, 


“ Procress of the Art of Building; and A, 
sure Remedy for Smoky Chimneys. Edin-| 
burgh: W. P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., 1864.” Of the slight sketch 
of building progress in this little volume, 
we need not say much, except that it incident- | 
ally shows how sanitary science is now exciting | 
attention in the northern metropolis. With’ 
regard to the sure cure of smoky chimneys, it | 
merely consists of the introduction of a tube, 
ab extra, to conduct air from outside, beneath | 
the floor, into the flue, in order to promote | 
the draught of the chimney. There is nothing 


| new in this, however ; and it is well known that | 


| want of proper ventilation in any room will | pour enimals,—lions, tigers, elks, horses, and 


enable it to “draw;” and the opening of a means 
of access for fresh air, even though not con- 
ducted to the fireplace, will often cure a 
smoky chimney, although the sole purpose may 
have been to ventilate the apartment. 
“Report upon the Railway Schemes affecting 
the Borough of Leeds. By E. T. Filliter, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor.” This report has been 
printed by order of the local council. It con- 
tains an account of five new schemes in Parlia- 
ment, comprising chiefly a through scheme 
affecting the centre of Leeds, and a subur- 
ban scheme affecting its outskirts, with sug- 
gested alternatives. The report is accom- 
panied by a good map of the town, with 
the new projects marked upon it. “ The 
Battle of the Standards. By John Taylor. 
London: Longman & Co. 1864.” Our readers 
may recollect a notice in the Builder of an inge- 








| our readers as the able author of various essays 


and other literary works. He has been for many 
years both crippled and deaf; but probably to 


| these very defects he owes the unusual cultiva- 


tion of the reflective faculties in one of his posi- 
tion in life. He is a clear and sensible writer, 
and his essays have earned the first prizes for 


| which some of them have been written. Such 


is the case in the present instance. In opposition 
to writers, such as Professor Goldwin Smith, who 
throw doubts on the utility of our colonies to the 
mother country, Mr. Plummer stoutly upholds 
their immense importance, especially to the work- 


‘ing classes; and he is certainly right. The 


political independence of the colonies, however, 
appears to be a separate question. Even the 
United States have till now been of great im- 
portance to the working classes of this country, 
and these States will in all probability continue 
tobe so. Canada and Australia would not cease 
to constitute useful and important fields for 
emigration to our surplus population, even though 
the mother country were to cast them off as 
colonies or dependencies. And why should they 
remain for ever in leading strings? They re- 
semble children growing or grown; and, if mature 
enough to do for themselves, why should not 
they do so? It is possession, however, which Mr. 
Plummer most highly values for behoof of his 
brethren at home; and, although one or two of 
our colonies may be now “of age,” and able to 
do for themselves, we have others still in non- 
age, the continued possession of which may be 
most to our advantage, selfish as the principle 
would be were not the advantage, in such cireum- 
stances, mutual. 








Miscellanen. 

Correr.—On the 9th inst. the smelters an- 
nounced another reduction of 5/. per ton, making 
present rates 1031. for tough cake, tile, and in- 
got ; 1061. for best selected ; and 1101. for manu- 
factured. 

DECORATIONS FOR THE SuLtan’s NEW PALace. 
A Paris letter in the Independance of Brussels 
says:—“ The Sultan is now having executed in 
Paris, by the most eminent sculptors, twenty- 


bulls,—destined to ornament the gardens of the 
splendid palace which is being built at the Sweet 
Waters. All the animals will be of natural size. 
Fourteen of them will be cast in bronze, and 
afterwards undergo a bath of gilding; and ten 
will be in Carrara marble. 


SrarrorpsHine Potreries Street-Ratway.— 
At the annual meeting of the shareholders in 
the company, held at Hanley, the report stated 
that, during 1863, the company had carried 
16,000 passengers in excess of 1862, and that 
the receipts had increased in the same period by 
1901. ; but the profits, which reached 6 per cent., 
were not available for the purposes of a dividend, 
having been absorbed by the partial relaying of 
the line. One of the directors has since leased the 
line for five years, with a guarantee of 5 per 
cent. to the shareholders, and 8 per cent. in case 
of an extension of the line taking place. He 
also holds the company free from liability in case 





nious but somewhat crotchety book called “ The 





of accidents. 
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Mr. Henry Dancerrietp, late surveyor of the 
borough of Cheltenham, recently died in a lunatic 
asylum. During the time he was surveyor the 
system of sewerage by which that town is now 
served was projected and carried out, and many 
other useful works were completed. 


Tne Sovruampron ATHEN#£UM.— A corre- 
spondent writes,—Have any of your readers 
ever entered the reading-room of the Southamp- 
ton Institution? If so, they must have dis- 
covered that it is without sufficient ventilation, 
and is too small for the number of young men 
who frequent it. My purpose is not to find 
fault, but to remind the committee that, while 
the mind is being fed with mental food, the body 
should not be impaired by poisonous air. More 
room is undoubtedly required; not only for the 
purposes of: the reading-room, but also for the 
library, coffee-room, &c., which are all too small, 
in a sanitary point of view. 


SHAKSPEARIAN Actors.—Miss Glyn has takeu 
the good opinion of the Edinburgh critics by 
storm. The local press agree that her late per- 
formances there have afforded a great and an 
exceptional treat to those who look upon the 
drama not simply as a means of amusement, but 
of westhetic study. Her Duchess of Maljfi, her 
Cleopatra, her Lady Macbeth, have all, and per- 
haps equally, delighted the most discriminating 

of her audiences by their fine intelligence, 
their forcible delineative power, their truth to 
nature, and their truth to art. One writer says, 
“ Perhaps no series of performances, so strongly 
marked by all the finest qualities of histrionic 
talent, has been witnessed on the Edinburgh 
stage since the days of Mrs. Siddons.” 


THE BiRKENHEAD Docks.—Another extraordi- 
nary accident in connexion with the Great Dock 
Works at Birkenhead has just occurred. At high 
water, the 170 feet of old north wall in the 
Morpeth Basin, which for some time past had 
been in a tottering condition, and was preserved 
from falling by a heavy backing of puddled clay 
and piling in front, gave way. About 120 feet 
of the wall fell either forward into the basin or 
backward into the excavations; whilst, strange 
to relate, 50 feet of the heavy structure was 
lifted bodily from the foundations, carried 20 


feet across the excavations, and deposited in one | 


upright mass against the granite masonry of the 
new Morpeth Lock. The gates of this lock were 
closed, and very fortunately withstood the shock. 


Lonpon Morratity.—A table has been com- 
piled and laid before Parliament showing the 
mortality in the several districts of England in 
the ten years 1851-61. For all England and 
Wales the average mortality during that time 
was 2,217 per 100,000 living, or, as it is more 
commonly expressed, 22°17 per 1,000. In the 
Farnborough district in the South, and in Bel- 
lingham and Rothbury in the North (Northumber- 
land), the annual mortality averaged less than 
15 in the 1,000. The metropolitan returns give 
the following results, beginning with the city 
proper, then taking the surrounding districts, 
and lastly the more suburban parts. The re- 
turns are now corrected by distributing pro- 
portionally the deaths in hospitals, and 
corrected also for deaths in workhouses 
situate out of the districts to which they 
belong. In London city (within the walls) the 
average annual mortality in the ten years was at 
the rate of 2,222 to every 100,000 persons living ; 
in East London (which, like the next district, is part 
of the city without the walls) 2,762; West London, 
2,495; St. Luke’s, Old-street, 2,736; Holborn, 
2,641; Strand, 2,456; St. Giles’s, 2,846; St. 
Martin’s -in-the-Fields, 2,345; Westminster, 
2,581; St. James’s, Westminster, 2,290; St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, 1,891; Marylebone, 
2,404; St. Pancras, 2,232; Islington, 2,095; 
Clerkenwell, 2,309 ; Shoreditch, 2,421; Bethnal- 
green, 2,352 ; Whitechapel, 2,841; St. George’s- 
in-the-East, 2,879; Stepney, Limehouse, and 
Mile-end, 2,553; St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, 2,863 ; Bermondsey, 2,638 ; Rother- 
hithe, 2,527; St. George’s, Southwark, 2,744; 
Newington, Surrey, 2,426; Lambeth (including 
Kennington, Brixton, &c.), 2,353. In the suburbs 
the mortality in Kensington (with Paddington, 
Hammersmith, and Fulham), was 1,985; Chel- 
sea, 2,615; Hampstead, 1,760 ; Hackney, Stam- 
ford-hill, and Stoke Newington, 1,880; Poplar, 
Bow, and Bromley, 2,359 ; Greenwich, Deptford, 
and Woolwich, 2,449; Lewisham, Plumstead, 
&c., 1,787; Camberwell and Peckham, 2,319; 
Wandsworth, Battersea, Streatham, and Clap- 
ham, 2,194. For the metropolis generally, sub- 
urbs and all, the ratio was 2,363. 


Sournh Kenstncton Musreum.— During the 
week ending 12th of March, the visitors num- 
bered 12,323. 


Scuoots or Art.—The following have been 
appointed the select committee on schools of 
art :——Sir S. Northcote, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Adderley, 
Mr. E. Egerton, Mr. Tite, Mr. W. Ewart, Mr. 
Bazley, Mr. Trefusis, Mr. Cave, Mr. Maguire, 
Mr. Gregson, Mr. A. Mills, Mr. C. Ewing, and 
Mr. Potter. 


Corn ExcHancEs.—The project of a new corn 
market at Hexham has had a successful issue. 
Mr. Beaumont, the lord of the manor, has 
granted a site for the building, opening a road 
to the west through the grounds of the old 
abbey. The shares subscribed for now amount 
to 5,0251., and a board of directors has been 
elected. There is a prospect of a corn ex- 
change being built at St. Ives. A site has been 
chosen, and the buildings purchased. The posi- 
tion is central, and close to the spot where the 
corn market is now held. A few more shares 
remain to be taken. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGI- 
cat Socrety.—At the twelfth meeting of the 
session, held on the 9th instant, the president, 
Mr. Weightman, paid a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the late Sir William Brown. There 
was afterwards a discussion on the town council’s 
action as to the high-level bridge scheme, which 











| Scheme was approved by Mr. Kilpin, and con- 
|demned by Mr. Boult and Mr. Picton, both of 


| whom said that it was a mistake to suppose that 


| the Society now advocated that measure because | 


a report of the Society ten years old did so. 
| DWELLINGS OF THE LaBouRING CLassEs.—The 


council of the Society of Arts have passed the | 


following resolutions :— 

“‘ That a conference of the Society be summoned to con- 
sider the causes of the present unsatisfactory condition 
of the dwellings of the labouring classes, and whether 
there are any remedies which can be advantageously 
adopted. 

| That, besides inviting the attendance of any members 
of the Society taking an interest in the subject, the co- 
operation of such as are members of the Legislature, as 
well as of the presidents of the Institutions in union, be 
especially requested.”’ 


A committee has been appointed to arrange the 
conference. 
DWELLINGS IN “ BonntE DunpEE.”—In a dis- 


cussion on overcrowding in lodging-houses which | 


| recently took place at a meeting of the Dundee 
_ police commission, a dwelling was thus described 
by Mr. O’Farrell, who we learn has been long 


known as working laboriously among the poor of | 


the burgh :—‘“ In that room of 5 feet in height, 


not much larger than an ordinary boiler, four | 


individuals were lodged ; and it was from these 
places that disease and contagion took its flight. 
He recollected that at the time cholera was 
raging here, they had an order from her Ma- 
jesty’s Private Secretary to the effect that the 
commissioners had power to close up any house 
| that was not 6} feet in height. He thought, 
therefore, that they surely had power to close up 
| this place, which was a mere lumber garret, 
| hardly large enough to hold a chest. It was a 
| disgraceful, a degrading, a horrible thing to see 
| four human beings lodged in such a place. This 
| garret was sub-let by the person who had taken 
| the other part of the house, so that it really was 
a lodging-house.” The provost said it was, no 
| doubt, a deplorable state of things, but their 
| powers under the present Police Act were very 
| limited. 
| Gas.—For the proposed new gasworks, at 
| Thatcham, the parties selected to tender were 
| the six undermentioned firms :—The British and 
| Foreign Gas Generating Company, London ; Mr. 
| Balfour, of London; Mr. Bower, of St. Neots, 
| Newbury; Messrs. Plenty & Pain, and Mr. 
, Hague, Newbury; and Mr. G. Stevenson, of 
| Wantage. The several tenders were opened, 
and the two lowest were those of Mr. Bower and 
| Mr. Balfour. Mr. Bower’s tender was most in 
favour with the directors ; but, inasmuch as his 
and some of the other tenders did not include 
the whole of the works, it was thought n 
to adjourn the meeting, in order to allow the 
entire works to be tendered for in one sum.—— 
At the fifth annual meeting of the Howden Gas 
Company the report of the directors was unani- 
mously adopted, and a dividend declared of 
8s. 6d. per share, being at the rate of 6 per cent. 
——The general half-yearly meeting of the 
Croydon Gas Company has been held. A dividend 
was declared of 7} per cent. for the half-year 
ending Christmas, 1863, together with a bonus 
of 2s. on each of the old shares. Mr. Lambert 
was elected a director. 





A PaRTY-WALL QuEsTION: BRINGING DOWN A 
House BY REMOVING Eartu.—A special jury case, 
Murchin v. Black, came on recently at the Cum- 
berland Spring Assizes (Nisi Prius Court), held 
at Carlisle. Plaintiff and defendant had become 
purchasers of adjoining houses, which were to be 
rebuilt in a certain style of elevation, the wall 
between the lots to be a party-wall, to be erected 
at the cost of both parties using it. The plaintiff, 
however, built upon the old wall, with the ap- 
proval of the vendor, on an express agreement to 
rebuild within six years should the vendor 
require him to do so. The defendant afterwards 
set about rebuilding on his lot, and dug the 
earth out up to the old wall, which gave way, 
and brought down plaintiff’s house, after de- 
fendant, however, had at length been induced to 
make some attempt to prevent the fall. Counsel 
for defendant said the case was “ bristling with 
points of law, many of them exceedingly nice 
and difficult, and it must some day or other 
assume the form of a special case ;” and at his 
suggestion, acceded to by the opposite counsel, 
a verdict was taken pro formé for the plaintiff, 
subject to a special case, to be submitted to the 
| Court of Common Pleas. 
| DwWeELuines or THE Poor 1x SHorEDITCH.— An 
|inquest was lately held by Mr. Humphreys, at 
| Shoreditch, touching the death of Ellen Kenea- 
| ley, aged one year and three months. The evi- 
| dence in this case brought under notice the pain- 
| ful state of things which exists with regard to 
| the habitations of the poorer classes in a part of 
| Shoreditch. Deceased lived at No. 26, Harris’s- 
| buildings, Union-gardens, Shoreditch. The medi- 
| cal man who was called in after death could not 
account for the fatality, but he said the state of 
the place was such that the want of oxygen 
| would cause asphyxia, and so death, if the child 
had been debilitated. Mr. F. G. Gant, F.R.C.S., 
pathological anatomist to the Royal Free Hospi- 
tal, said he had made a post-mortem examination 
of the body. The congested state of the lungs 
and veins proved that the child died from 
asphyxia, resulting from the failure of the 
| supply of arterial blood from the heart. He 
inspected the premises. He found the place 
undrained and unpaved. There were green stuff 
and water lying about the yard. One water- 
closet had to serve for several houses. The 
smell that would arise from the yard would be 
most prejudicial to health. The supply of water 
was deficient. The jury returned a verdict, 
“That deceased died from asphyxia from natural 
causes,” and they requested that the coroner 
| would call the attention of the landlord of 
Harris’s-buildings to the danger to the public 
health arising from the state of the premises, 
the want of a proper supply of water and of a 
| requisite number of privies, and the unpaved 
state of the yard. 








IMPROVEMENTS AT GUILDHALL.—A committee 
| of the court of common council, to whom the 
| subject had been referred for consideration, have 
| reported in favour of a series of extensive im- 
| provements in and about the neighbourhood of 
| Guildhall, involving the entire reconstruction on 
| @ new plan of most, if not all, of the offices of the 
corporation, so as to adapt them the better to 
the general business purposes of the civic authori- 
ties, and to obviate the necessity of a large 
expenditure on every public occasion for special 
entertainments or otherwise. They find that the 
area of Guildhall might with great advantage be 
extended, and the hall itself spared, by taking in 
the space occupied by the bankruptcy court, and 
some other adjacent buildings. The report has 
been adopted by the court of common council, 
and referred back to them for execution. In the 
meantime, the existing roof of Guildhall is being 
replaced by an open one, in accordance with the 
architecture of the building, and after plans 
designed by the late Mr. Bunning. The stone 
front of the hall, being in a crippled and defective 
state, owing to its imperfect foundation, is also 
undergoing repair. The new roof will be of oak, 
filled in with Gothic tracery and partially glazed, 
and Gothic windows will be substituted in lieu 
of the sixteen Roman windows on the north and 
south sides of the hall. The new roof and 
windows are estimated to cost 18,0001. ; the re- 
building the front of the hall, 1,5007.; the 
adapting rooms for the purposes of the library, 
2,3001. ; the repairing and decorating the various 
law courts, 2,0001. ; and the painting other parts 
of the buildings connected with Guildhall, 4001. ; 
making in all 24,2001. The contract for the 
principal works is being executed by Messer. 
Myers. 
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IuprovEMENT OF CocKERMoUTH.—The Local 
Board of Cockermouth have instructed Mr. John 
Lawson, C.E., of London, to examine and report 
upon proposed works of water-supply and sewer- 
age for their district. 

THe Iuprovep Dweitines Movement.—A 
society for the erection of improved dwelling- 
houses, with a capital of 10,0001, in shares of 
ll. each, has been formed at Hawick, in Rox- 
barghshire, Scotland. 


Tae Matra Exursition.—The directors are 
@mxious to obtain for this exhibition, on loan, 
some articles likely to be adopted by Maltese 
artisans, and which could improve and facilitate 
their works; amongst others, tools for carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, &c.; materials used for stain- 
ing and varnishing wood, planing instruments 
for smoothing the surface of soft stone, and 
trowels for plastering walls. The Society of 
Arts are seeking to obtain a collection of such 
appliances to send out. 

TELEGRAPHIC.—A h by telegraph has 
been received from Sir Charles Bright in the 
Persian Gulf, dated the 9th of February, which 
was transmitted through the first section of the 
new Indian cable. The contents of the first two 
cable-vessels had been successfully paid out— 
about 450 miles. The cable was in perfect 
order, working well. Two other vessels had 
arrived at Bombay, and the expedition would 
continue paying out the line towards Europe in 
& fortnight. 


Tue ArrTesiAn WELL, aT THE Hotes, Don- 
CASTER.—The town council recently met in com- 
mittee, to receive a communication from Mr. 
Dale relative to the boring in the Holmes for an 
artesian well. The pipes which had been put 


For rebuilding the Rose public-house, and tenemen 
adjoining, in Frog-lane, Islington. Mr. James Harrison, 
—- Quantities supplied by Mr. Arthur W. Q. 

icoll :— 


eosoosco 





For the Free Methodist Chapel, Silver-street, Lincoln, 
exclusive of the old chapel, &c. Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, 
architects : 





For new warehouses, Queen-street, Ch: 
of Pancras-lane. Messrs, Richard Tress 








For new lecture-hall and vestries to Kentish Town Con- 
gregational Church. Mr, W. A. Dixon, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

Patman & Fotheringham 
land 


Manley & Rogers (accepted) ... 
Roberts 


esoooosooo 





down the bore, it appeared, had been broken up 
so that to continue the work, new ones were | 
required. The committee, after taking Mr. | 
Dale’s opinion, that an additional sum 
should be voted to Mr. Clark, the contractor, to 
enable him to put in pipes of greater strength 
under his present contract ; and that Mr. Dale 
should be empowered to treat with the con- 
tractor as to the sum to be paid for replacing 
with new pipes those already put in under former 
contracts. 

Lonpon Generat Omnisus Company.—The 
report of the directors of this company states 
that the net profit of the half-year, after allowing 
for the reduction in valuation of horse stock, 
amounted to 24,1071. against 48,2141. in the 


same half of 1862, and 13,0041. in the same half B 


ef 1861. The number of passengers carried 
during the half-year was 20,592,544: the num- 
ber of miles run was 6,004,782: the average 
number of omnibuses working daily was 583; | 
and the average number of horses working daily | 
6,189. The average receipts were ls. per mile: | 
the average fare per passenger was 3}d.; and | 
the gross earnings per omnibus per day were 
21. 16s. 6d. The available balance left, after 
adding 6,9051. to the reserve fand, was 15,3511., 
eat of which the directors recommended a divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free | 
of income-tax, payable on the 22nd imstant. 











TENDERS. 


For erecting the new West London Union, Upper 
Holloway. essrs. Searle, Son, & Yelf, architects, 
— supplied by Messrs, Arding & Bond, and Mr. 

ames Barnett :— Extra for Malm 
to Fronta, 
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For New Roman Catholic Schools in Neweastle-under- 
. Mr, Thomas Lewis, architect, Quantities not 





For the London and County Bank, Newbury. Mr. 
} noe architect. Quantities by Mr. Cecil G. 


ders :— 


Sawyer (accepted) 


F. | that issue must therefore reach the Ofice BEFORE 








For new Roman Catholie Church and Presbytery, 
Blackbarn, Mr, J. Cundall, architect. Quantities sup- 


—" Chureh Presbytery 
urch. res , 

0 .. £695 0 0 

463 13 0 

«. 700 0 0 

3,025 ». 700 00 

Ashworth (accepted) 3,030 14 0 ... 62510 0 


For new Congregational Chapel, Ewell, Surrey. Mr. 
W. F. Poulton, architect :— 








For rebuilding Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 
land, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
£3,490 0 0 





For a pair of semi-detached residences at Lower Syden- 
ham, for Mr. Batchelor :— 
Bamford 
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For enlargement of St. James's Church, Weybridge. 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, architect :— 
Wardell & Baker 





Rattee & Kett 
ao & Burge 
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appareutiy hopeless task,’ trusti 
of thought, as well as by want of heart,’ 
some of his readers ‘ 








“The present volume is » monument of Mr. Godwin's philan- 
thropy, practical diligence, and skill.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“There are few men out of the profession of medicine to whom our 
various towns and large pro are more bted for 
more recent rauitary improvements in respect of dwellings, and better 
supply of air, light, and water, than to the indefatigable editor 
the Builder. We do him no more than justice when we say that to 
his exertious — Lancet. 





Life,’ Boe mans yf and truthfally—too truth- 
life is , health depreciated, 

ted, and crime increased, by the neglect of those sanitary 

which little attention, but are yet of such vital 

is no theorist ; he visits seenes of dirt and 


trés-sérieux vient de tre 4 Londres sous ce titre : 
Cn nouvel pour ta Vie (An: Biow for Life). auteurs 
Godwin, rédacteur en 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. 8—W. B.G.-K.&R~J. 8. O-J. H=R B. M.—E~Anhi- 


tect (gentlemen who object that the materi or they 
exhibit at the Institute of Architects are never heard of beyond the 





himself ).—F.—An Old Subseriber.—C. W. 0,—A. J. H.—E. H. G.— 
T. H. W. (we really cannot undertake to teach correspondents arith- 
tmetic)—Mr. W.—A. C. C. (shall hear from us) —C. G. 8-8. BR. B.— 
J. L.—Inquirer (such questions have been treated on previous occa- 
sions). —J. W. T.—A. W. T. (in type).—W. B. 

Ith-staina in lwory —A young architect wishes some one to inform 
hit what is the best mode of taking ink-stains out of ivory. 

We are compelied to decline pointing out books and giving 
addreeses. 


All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &e., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 
GOOD FRIDAY.—* The Builder” for the week 
ending MARCH 26th will be published at TWO 
o'clock, p.M., on THURSDAY next, the 24th inst. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in 


FIVE O'CLOCK, P.M., on WEDNESDAY, the 


SCHOOLS OF DESIGN.—* The collection of 
shown by Mr. Benson is a large, and at 
the same time an interesting one, and consider- 


, repeaters, 
ids, keyless, split seconds, and every 
description of watch, adapted to all climates. 
Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet on Watches (free 
by post for two stamps) contains a short history of 
watch-making, with prices from 3 to 200 guineas 
each. It acts as a guide in the purchase of a watch, 
and enables those who live in any part of the 
world to select a watch, and have it sent safe by 
post. Prize Medal and Honourable Mention, 
Classes 33 and 15.—J. W. Benson, 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, London. Established 1749. Watch 
and Clock Maker by Special Warrant of Appoint- 





23rd INSTANT. 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.—{ Apvr.] 





